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have improved appreciably. It is clear, how- 

ever, that the rebel movement is directed 
entirely against the King and his over-hasty “‘ reforms,” 
and not at all against foreigners as such. The British 
Legation would probably have been in no danger at all 
had it not happened to lie well outside the capital in the 
direct line of fire, so to speak, between the tribesmen 
and the royal forees. The British Air Force has 
accomplished this week a notable feat. It has safely 
transported over a hundred European women and 
thildren from Kabul to India. The wife of the British 
Minister, Lady Humphrys, has stated that the journey 
of 160 miles over the mountains took only 105 minutes— 
an hour and three quarters. If aeroplanes had been 
invented in 1857 how different might have been the 
story of the Indian Mutiny ! The women and children 
have been evacuated, the men remain; and there is 
no reason to suppose that they are in my very great 
danger. The Afghans are not a “ savage” race. They 
are one of the finest Mohammedan peoples of the East. 
They object to being forced to wear Europe an coats and 
trousers at a moment’s notice, and who in Europe will 
blame them ? They are engaged in teaching their 
King wisdom, and since he is ‘evidently not altogether 
a fool it is possible that he will learn and will presently 
come to terms with his very conservative subjects. 

* x ** 

We are very glad that Great Britain has taken the lead 
in according recognition to the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. The polite exchanges at Nanking last 
week, the hoisting of the Chinese flag and the twenty- 
One guns salute by H.M.S. Suffolk, are something more 
than idle ceremonies. Together with the tariff treaty 
that has been signed, they mark the end of the long and 


To situation in Afghanistan does not seem to 


bitter struggle between the two countries, and they are 
an earnest of our intention to give active help in the 
reconstruction of China. There should be moral and 
material gain on both sides in what one American 
newspaper has called “ the triumph of the long view.” 
Nine Powers have now concluded tariff treaties with 
China, and France will shortly make a tenth. Japan 
still lags behind, and while we may deplore this, it is a 
satisfactory surprise that Sir Austen Chamberlain has 
not been persuaded to hang back with her. What 
the Chinese are going to make of their new freedom and 
their new responsibilities remains to be seen. The 
Nationalist programme is highly ambitious, and it will 
require time as well as money and statesmanship to 
carry out the economic and social reforms that Nanking 
talks about. Time, some will say, is not of much conse- 
quence in China, but though this may have been true 
of the old Imperial China, we are not sure that it is 
quite true of the new Republic. Money will certainly 
be a difficulty, and the Chinese statesmen are at present 
an unknown quantity. Nevertheless, the omens are 
fair, and good will and common sense should at least 
prevent China from becoming again the principal bear- 
garden of the world. 
* * 

The Indian year ends in a welter of conferences, as 
always, but never before has the political situation 
revealed a chaos comparable with that of to-day. 
The Indian National Congress is meeting in Calcutta 
and is torn with dissension over the question of inde- 
pendence or Dominion status, a numerous party 
demanding full and immediate separation from Britain 
having arisen within the past six months. Mr. Gandhi 
has intervened with a resolution approving Dominion 
status, thereby for the first time agreeing to some 
definition of Swaraj. With the mechanical precision 
that he affects as a political prophet, Mr. Gandhi 
adds a proviso that, should Parliament fail to grant 
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it by the end of 1929, the National Congress must 
declare for independence. In Calcutta also an All- 
Parties Conference has been debating the same problem. 
[t carried a resolution in favour of Dominion status 
nem. con., but only as the result of important absten- 
tions. Those, curiously enough, included the Indian 
Liberals, who have allowed their exasperation over the 
Simon Commission to drive them into playing with the 
notion of independence. Mrs. Annie Besant charac- 
teristically declared that Dominion status and inde- 
pendence meant one and the same thing. The All- 
Indian Moslem League is holding its annual conference 
at Delhi, under the chairmanship of the Aga Khan. 
Its purpose is stated to be the framing of terms upon 
which the Moslems of India are prepared to co-operate 
with the Hindus for the attainment of Dominion 
status. But in the meantime the radical Moslems 
and their extremist allies of the National Congress are 
proving that the primary condition of a practicable 
measure of agreement between the opposing sections, 
with their angry and visionary leaders, has no existence. 
* * * 


Some weeks ago we suggested that the strained 
relations between Serbs and Croats would give certain 
circles in Italy and Hungary an excellent opportunity 
of fishing in troubled waters. It was also inevitable 
that in their exasperation against the Serbs a few hot- 
heads among the Croats should grasp at the first weapon 
that came into their hands. We were, therefore, not 
surprised at the recent interview given to the Corriere 
della Sera by a leading member of the Croat Peasant 
Party. What is surprising is the vehemence with which 
his action has been denounced by the vast majority 
of the Croat people. When we bear in mind the treat- 
ment meted out by Italy to the large Slovene and 
Croat minorities in Istria and the Trentino, there is 
something revoltingly smug in the expression by Italian 
newspapers of sympathy with the Croats in their 
struggle for Home Rule. The quality of this sympathy 
has been quickly recognised by the Croats, and in a 
leading article, entitled “‘ Second Thoughts are Best,” 
the Obzor, the chief Croat newspaper, protests against 
this attempt to seek help wherever it can be found : 

We may be told that our position is so desperate that all 
aid will be welcome... . . but it is out of the question to seek 
aid from those whose help will bring ten times more harm 
than good. Therefore we decline with thanks those siren 
voices from Budapest and Rome, and will expose all intrigues 
in those cities whose one desire is to create chaos and to fish 
in muddy waters. . . . English and French sympathy with 
our cause is very different from Italian and Hungarian 
sympathy. When Englishmen and Frenchmen admit the 
justice of our struggle and admit it openly, they do so not to 

lease us Croats, but because they wish to do the Jugoslav 

State a service. At present the Hungarians and the Italians 

are ringing us paeans, but the moment we cross the Rubicon 

the masks will be dropped... . Therefore we hold any mani- 
festation of Italophilism or Magyariphilism as misplaced, 
especially with the example of Albania before our eyes and 
when we see what Italy is doing with the Nettuno Conventions. 

Fear of Italian Imperialism is the cement which 
holds the Jugoslav State together, and doubtless 
Belgrade will rejoice if the Italian press continues to 
play into its hands inthis manner, The Serbs, however, 
will make a grave error if they see in these manifesta- 
tions of Croat loyalty to the Jugoslav State an excuse 
for a continuation of their own misrule in Croatia. 

% a a 


When Mr. Hoover set out on his South American 
journey, the understanding was that he would not 
reappear in Washington before his inauguration as 
President in March. It is now announced that the task 
of forming his Cabinet will compel his return. There is a 
general belief in Washington and New York that Mr. 


ten 


Dwight W. Morrow, formerly of the house of Pierpont 
Morgan and now Ambassador to Mexico, may be Mr. 
Kellogg’s successor in the State Department if he 
is prepared to accept the office, while Mr. Mellon wil] 
in all probability remain at the Treasury for a time. 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mellon are in close agreement on 
questions connected with the war debts and American 
investments in Europe. The Navy Bill and _ the 
Kellogg Pact are both to come up before the Senate in 
January. There is no doubt as to the nature of the 
bargain that has been arrived at between the Navy 
group and those Senators who are demanding the 
unqualified ratification of the Pact to outlaw war. 
Senator Borah and his friends have agreed to facilitate 
the passage of the Navy Bill, with its fifteen cruisers, 
on condition that the Pact is allowed to go through 
without stultifying reservations. There is a compact 
group of Senators opposed to the cruisers. It is strong 
enough to delay the Bill, but powerless to defeat it. 
k * %* * 


Lord Rothermere’s antics as the self-appointed patron 
of Hungary become more and more comic. In this 
Christmas season he has sent a message to the 
Hungarian people. Just now he is apparently 
embarrassed by Hungary’s desire for the return of the 
Hapsburgs and, more especially, by the attempt of 
certain circles in Hungary to interpret Mussolini’s 
recent declaration against the candidature of Prince Otto 
in the sense that this ban applies only to the young son 
of the Emperor Karl and not to other members of the 
Hapsburg family. “ This belief,’ Lord Rothermere 
announces, 

is entirely false. I know from a direct and authoritative 

source that the declaration of the Italian Prime Minister 

referred to all the members of the House of Hapsburg. I 

am convinced that, when in due course the people of Hungary 

desire to elect a king, there will be no difficulty in finding 

among the members of the reigning families in Europe a 

suitable candidate, whose person will be of especial value 

from the point of view of Hungary’s treaty revision aims. 
Evidently Lord Rothermere’s interest in Hungary, if 
not born in Rome, is at least controlled by Rome. 
The mischief of this precious message is that, if it is 
taken seriously, a great many people in Hungary may 
be led falsely to believe that if they choose the king 
recommended by Lord Rothermere treaty revision in 
the sense they desire will follow automatically. It is 
necessary, therefore, to speak plainly. The Hungarians 
may be glad of Lord Rothermere’s sympathy and 
advice, but they ought by this time to understand that 
he stands for nothing in particular in his own country, 
that, for all his newspapers, he is entirely without 
political influence in London—though, for aught we 
know, he may have some in Rome—and that as far as 
the Government, the Parliament and the public of Great 
Britain are concerned, his solemn pronunceamentos are 
not worth the paper they are written on. Possibly the 
Hungarian Government understand that from a political 
point of view he is a nonentity, and are merely using 
him and his “‘ messages ’’ for their own purposes. But, 
if not, it is certainly to be hoped that they will seek 
further enlightenment on the subject. 

* * * 


The preliminary steps have been taken over Christmas 
towards a co-ordination of the various relief funds 
which have been at work in the mining areas. The 
Government evidently wants to get all the funds thrown 
together into one, and is inclined to make this a con- 
dition of their eligibility to rank for its “ pound for 
pound” grant. This gives the various bodies al 
incentive to amalgamate their resources if they can; 
but there are obvious difficulties. Some of the relief 


agencies, such as the British Legion, want to confine 
their help to the class of persons in whom they are 
specially interested ; while others, such as the Society 
of Friends, have been doing work of a very special type: 
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clearly distinct from ordinary relief, and do not want to 
see this work destroyed. It would, indeed, be a 
disaster if the boot-repairing work and the allotment 
rovision of the Society of Friends in South Wales, and 
similar forms of help conducted by other bodies, were 
abandoned in favour of a general relief scheme of the 
soup-kitchen type. And it would be unfortunate if 
these bodies, because they stood out for the maintenance 
of their own schemes, did not get the help due to them 
fromthe Government. There seems to be no real reason 
why these obstacles should not be surmounted by 
putting the Lord Mayor's Fund partly on a federal basis, 
and leaving such bodies as the Society of Friends, the 
Miners’ Federation, and the British Legion to pursue 
their own methods within it. But the situation 
evidently needs careful handling if valuable experiments 
in really productive relief work are not to be destroyed 
in the process of co-ordination. 
a * aK 


The summaries published here of Herr Severing’s 
award in the case of the German metal workers appear 
to indicate a substantial victory for the Trade Unions. 
It is never easy to judge complicated industrial awards 
from mere summaries ; but it seems that Herr Severing, 
who was appointed to act as arbitrator at the end 
of the recent lock-out, has come down decisively against 
the employers. The dispute arose, it will be remem- 
bered, out of an award previously given, and made 
binding by the Reich Minister of Labour under the 
Arbitration Law. The employers, alleging that the 
reward was ulira vires owing to technical irregularities, 
refused to obey it, and locked the workers out. The 
question of its legality is still before the courts; but 
the lock-out was brought to an end by the appointment 
of a new arbitrator. Herr Severing, in his award, 
admits that there are flaws in the arbitration system 
as it now exists, but censures the employers for their 
action in flouting the first award. It is generally 
understood that the motive behind this action was 
to attack, and if possible to overthrow, the arbitration 
system itself. The result may be its amendment, but 
hardly on the lines desired by the employers. Apart 
from its intrinsic importance, as bearing on the division 
of the proceeds of the industry under “ rationalisation,” 
the incident has political reactions ; for the Socialists 
and the People’s Party, which are collaborating politi- 
cally, hold widely divergent views on the arbitration 
system. So far the Socialists’ view seems to be pre- 
vailing; but it should be noted that, even under 
Herr Severing’s award, the hours of labour in the 
German metal industry appear to be far longer than 
would be tolerated here. 

* ~ * 


The Board of Trade has now announced the 
constitution of a committee to inquire into the applica- 
tion of the Yorkshire employers for a Safeguarding 
duty on woollen dress goods. No one yet appears to 
knuw precisely for what classes of goods the duty is 
being sought ; but it will evidently cover only a small 
section of the Yorkshire trade. Its supporters claim 
for it that, if it resulted in the exclusion of most of the 
goods now imported, it would give additional employ- 
ment to about nine thousand workers; but this, of 
course, assumes the making of arrangements to 
manufacture similar goods in this country, where they 
are not for the most part made at present ; it assumes 
also the exclusion of a far higher proportion of goods 
than other Safeguarding duties have shut out. The 

rade Unions have issued a memorandum in defence of 
their attitude in supporting the employers’ application ; 
but evidence of division in the Trade Union ranks 
continues to grow. The entire affair, regarded in 
itself, is, of course, only a storm in a teacup. Its 
importance lies mainly, not in any direct effect that the 
stanting or refusal of this particular duty is likely to 


have, but in the influence which the fate of the present 
application will exert on other branches of the woollen 
and worsted trades. 

* a * 


The dropping of the Post Office life insurance scheme, 
announced by the Postmaster-General just before 
the Christmas recess, is in itself a relatively small 
matter; but, in conjunction with the Beam Wireless 
transaction and other recent happenings, it is  sig- 
nificant of a general tendency. The present Govern- 
ment is clearly doing its best to restrict, wherever it 
can, the scope of the Post Office’s trading services, 
and to hand these over to private enterprise. It 
would like to make the Post Office merely an organisa- 
tion for the delivery of letters and the handling of the 
various social services which the Government has 
thrust upon it in recent years. There will, of course, 
be strong opposition to this policy from the Post 
Office workers and from the Labour movement generally; 
for their demand has always been for an expansion 
of Post Office services, and especially for a fuller use 
of the Post Office Savings Bank and the development, 
in connection with it, of an enlarged scheme of life 
insurance. Actually, Post Office life insurance has 
achieved very little, for no attempt has been made to 
push it, and the terms offered have not been good 
enough to attract business. No one will greatly regret 
its disappearance in its present form; but this will 
not prevent its revival in a more attractive form when 
a Government with a different attitude towards the 
public services comes to power. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Protestant secondary 
schools in the Free State broke up for the holidays in 
no cheerful mood. For the first time Gaelic was a 
compulsory subject for the leaving certificate, and only 
a small proportion of Protestant pupils emerged safely 
from the ordeal. But, as the Archbishop of Dublin 
took occasion to remind his flock, little as they may 
like the Government’s policy in regard to the language, 
the alternative is, not merely to forgo grants without 
which few, if any, of their schools could carry on, but 
to bar Protestants from serving the State in any 
capacity. Dr. Gregg might have added that so far 
the best asset of the enthusiasts who are bent on 
pushing Gaelicisation to fantastic extremes has been 
their ability to silence objectors with the taunt that 
they are playing the “ ascendancy ” game. If Protestants 
ceased to indulge in futile commination services against 
compulsory Irish, the chances are that Catholics, who 
dislike just as much the dictatorship of the Gaelic 
fanatics, would be forced to come into the open. What- 
ever the Gaelic revival may have become, it is amusing 
to remember that not a little of the driving force of 
the movement in its earlier stages was provided by 
Protestants like Dr. Douglas Hyde, Lady Gregory, 
Standish O’Grady and Mr. W. B. Yeats, while at the 
present time its strongest champion in the Cabinet is 
another Protestant, Mr. Blythe. The language is 
not the only bogy that troubles the peace of the 
Southern minority. They are gravely perturbed these 
days by the growing strength in Dublin and its neigh- 
bourhood of the Knights of Columbanus, a Catholic 
organisation which, according to its opponents, seeks 
to exclude Protestants from any office of honour or 
profit in the Free State. There are few offices of this 
kind, and still fewer Protestants who believe they have 
the remotest chance of filling them. If the Knights 
of Columbanus were so foolish as to attempt to establish 
a monopoly of places for their members, their success 
would be won nine times out of ten at the expense of 
other Catholics. The fate that overwhelmed the 
Ancient Order of Hibernians at the hands of Catholics— 
not Protestants—is not calculated to encourage sec- 
tarian experiments on similar lines. 
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FINDING WORK 


E urged last week that any right handling of the 
V \) situation in the coalfields and other distressed 
areas must turn on the adoption of direct Govern- 
ment measures for the provision of work. Relief of the 
unemployed on an adequate scale from State funds is 
urgent, and ought to be provided in the form of a special 
donation benefit analogous to that which was in force 
immediately after the war. But this, though the most 
urgent, is not the most important measure that ought 
to be applied. As quickly as possible, as many as possible 
of those who are now out of work ought to be put to useful 
production ; and, since there is evidently no chance that 
work will be available for any substantial number through 
the ordinary channels, it is necessary that work should be 
provided, as an emergency measure, directly by the State. 
We went on, last week, to suggest some of the more 
important forms that this work might usefully take. Especi- 
ally we drew attention to the big possibilities of more rapid 
road development, of slum clearance, of the speeding up 
of electrification, of railway re-equipment, and of land 
drainage and afforestation. We expressed the view that 
the Government, if it had the will, could readily find employ- 
ment for a substantial proportion of the unemployed from 
the depressed industries on work of these and similar types ; 
but at the same time we indicated our consciousness that 
the proposal to embark on a big plan for the direct provision 
of employment by the State involved a good many problems 
that would have to be faced in advance. In particular, 
we made it clear that the work undertaken would have to 
be work that is not getting done under present conditions, 
and work that would not result in any who are now in 
employment losing their jobs. 


Everyone is ready to agree in theory that it is better to 
provide work than doles ; but in practice every Government, 
after its members have loudly proclaimed this principle, 
has fallen back on doles because they are both cheaper 
and easier in a narrow sense. Even if the maintenance of 
the unemployed were made more adequate, and the whole 
cost of it fell on the State, the direct expense of providing 
employment would still be necessarily heavier than that 
of keeping the unemployed in idleness. For employment 
involves providing materials and organisation as well as 
the worker’s keep. Still more is there a difference in direct 
cost to the Exchequer when, as now, the unemployed are 
so inadequately maintained that many of them are in a state 
approaching starvation, and when, even so, the greater 
part of the cost of keeping them alive is thrust off by the 
State upon other workers, upon employers, upon local rates, 
and upon private charity. The dole thus presents an appear- 
ance of economy ; but this appearance is altogether illus- 
ory from the standpoint of the public weal. It is illusory 
even in a narrow economic sense; for unless the loss 
incurred through employing a man would exceed the 
whole cost of keeping him in idleness, it is obviously more 
economical to employ than to maintain him. If the com- 
munity could only persuade its Government to act in 
accordance with the dictates of common sense, we should 
soon begin to bring down with sensational rapidity the 
numbers of the unemployed. 

What, then, are the difficulties that this policy of provid- 
ing work would have to meet ? Not the difficulty of finding 
work waiting to be done; for, as we have shown already, 
there is plenty of that. The difficulty is one of organisation. 
Hitherto, when the State has attempted to provide relief 
work at all, it has acted through the local authorities, 
offering them grants which cover only a part of the cost 
involved, as an incentive to set work on foot for the benefit 
of the local unemployed. This method, however, was 


ee 


evidently designed to meet a situation in which work was 
to be found for the unemployed in their own localities 
and with a view to meeting a purely temporary emergency, 
The object was only to provide work until employment 
again became available for the men, chiefly at their own 
trades and in their own districts. But now it is clear that 
no such localised handling of the problem will meet the 
case ; for there has to be brought about a large-scale trans- 
ference of workers from one district to another, and the 
jobs that need doing by the State are not spread over the 
country in any way that corresponds at all to the local 
incidence of unemployment. It is, for this reason, not 
desirable to use the local authorities as the sole, or even 
the principal, agencies for the provision of the suggested 
new types of work. What is needed is a direct State scheme 
of provision. In our view, every unemployed man in the 
distressed areas, or at any rate every man whose unemploy- 
ment has lasted more than a certain time, should be given 
the opportunity of enrolling for a special form of emergency 
national service under the State. A man so enrolled should 
receive regular pay, at a living rate, with dependants’ 
allowances, and should be liable to be called upon for any 
form of useful public work, of the types suggested above, 
that the State may decide to set on foot. The services 
of the organisation enrolling these workers would then be 
available for any and every sort of public work; and it 
would be open either for the State directly to initiate 
schemes of work, or for local authorities or public utility 
companies, such as the railways or electricity concerns 
or dock and harbour boards, to make proposals to the 
State department in charge of the scheme for the use of 
the available supply of labour. This might be supplied 
either free of charge by the State, subject to proper safe- 
guards against its use to make profits for private persons, 
or at any charge agreed upon between the parties. The 
State, in these cases, would usually supply not just so many 
men, but an organised group, which would carry out the 
approved piece of work under the direction of its own 
leaders and supervisors. An enlarged scheme of training, 
designed to fit the men enrolled for the various types of 
work to be undertaken, would obviously form an integral 
part of the scheme. 

What is there amiss with this proposal, and why has some- 
thing on these lines not been done long ago? Partly, no 
doubt, because it would be opposed by vested interests of 
many kinds, which would fear the invasion by it of their 
sacred monopolies. Private employers, and _ especially 
the big contracting firms, would oppose it as a form of unfair 
competition with their right to derive a profit from the 
execution of public contracts, just as they now oppose 
all extensions by local authorities of the sphere of direct 
labour. And it is probable that some Trade Unionists would 
oppose it, for fear lest the labour trained under such a 
scheme should invade their crafts, and so help to undermine, 
now or later, their established standards and conditions 
of work. Neither ground of objection appears to us to be 
valid against a properly organised scheme. For neither 
the vested interest of the contractor nor that of the Trade 
Unionists has a right to stand up against the welfare of 
the community as a whole; and it would be intolerable 
to leave men to decay in the areas of distress merely in 
order to preserve the monopoly of either profit-making 
capitalist or skilled workman. These have, doubtless, the 
right to insist that no scheme devised by the State shall 
needlessly infringe their established expectations ; but 


neither has the right to condemn the miner or the iron and 
steel worker to a demoralising idleness because he claims 4 
vested interest in a particular source of profit or of employ- 
ment. 


If this view is accepted, the remaining difficulty is that | 
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of preventing any scheme on the proposed lines from being 
used to do work that would be done without it. For, if 
this happened, not only would unemployment fail to 
diminish, but the scheme, instead of remaining purely an 
emergency measure, would threaten to become permanent. 
Clearly, the object of it is to employ men only until more 
normal methods of employing them can be found, and to 
further as far as possible, by means of it, the finding of 
normal employment. One of its merits is that it will both 
increase the amount of purchasing power in the hands of 
the workers, and send a flow of fresh orders for materials 
and implements to industries that are now depressed because 
of their failure to find markets for their potential produc- 
tions. 

The work, then, must be new work, and not work that 
would get done in any case. There would doubtless be 
difficulties on this point in particular cases; and it would 
he too much to hope that no mistakes should be made. But 
in view of the character of the public undertakings on which 
it is proposed that most of the work should be concentrated, 
are any very serious difliculties of demarcation likely to arise 
in practice ?_ We very much doubt it. And we have no 
doubt at all that what difficulties do exist ought to be faced 
and overcome in preference to leaving the unemployed 
without help in their present plight. 

It is admitted that, from the standpoint of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer considering his next Budget statement, 
the policy we have outlined has a forbidding aspect of 
costliness. But it is costlier than what we are doing at 
present mainly because the latter is demonstrably wrong— 
indefensible both on grounds of common humanity and 
on any long view even of its economic consequences. The 
cost has to be faced in some way; and far better a costly 
experiment now, leading to a quick recovery, than a pro- 
longed spending of smaller sums which, so far from remedying 
the situation, tend to leave it worse after each dose of public 
money has been expended. 

The sound policy is to meet the cost of reasonable main- 
tenance of the unemployed out of current taxation, but 
instead of paying them for doing nothing, to apply their 
energies in return for this maintenance to useful work. In 
such a scheme, it would be clearly justifiable to meet out 
of loans, with proper sinking funds, any part of the cost 
which resulted in the creation of productive economic 
values, such as power stations, improved roads or houses, 
and the like. Any labour devoted to purposes not directly 
reproductive in this sense would have to be paid for out 
oftaxation. The net cost to the Exchequer would therefore 
be substantially less than the total cost of the scheme ; 
and in return for the expense the community would have, 
not only the capital values created by it, but also a body of 
workers capable of useful service, and retrieved from the 
evil effects which prolonged unemployment has brought 
upon them. 

We do not suggest that this article has outlined anything 
like a complete scheme, or met all the objections that can 
be brought forward. It would be obviously impossible to 
do this within the space at our disposal. The whole question 
needs far more detailed discussion than we have been able 
to give to it here. What we are urging is that it should be 
fully discussed, and that the assumption that it is impossible 
to find work for those who are now unemployed should no 
longer be allowed to pass without question. Work can be 
found, and found with great economic profit to the com- 
munity in the long run, if only the Government is prepared 
to override existing prejudices and vested interests which 
stand in the way, and to find for the vital work of national 
reconstruction even a small part of the money that it would 
find unhesitatingly, if it would once but recognise that the 
continuance of the present situation involves a far more 
than equivalent destruction of economic and social values. 


INSTALMENT BUYING 
- British public is once again being urged to enter 


upon an extensive enterprise of instalment 

buying—or what, in the less accurate English 
phrase, is called hire purchase—as a direct means of escape 
from our present economic distress. The heads of large 
department stores commend it, rather curiously, as a 
“ dignified * way of doing business, and a prominent news- 
paper owner expresses the hope that the method may 
soon be thoroughly grasped by the retailer and become the 
routine of life for the purchaser. This is, of course, not 
the first attempt made since the war to induce the English 
people to change their purchasing habits and to embark 
upon an uncharted sea of credit, but there is some reason 
for thinking that it is rather well timed. Large numbers 
of people nowadays are disposed to look upon any change 
in commercial policy as worth trying, especially anything 
that might seem to promise an increase in the purchasing 
power of the consumer and a consequent expansion of the 
home market. Instalment purchase has been growing in 
England, though not in any remarkable degree. But the 
system possesses a strong attraction for people of small 
incomes, and it may be interesting to take note of what 
has been happening in “ the land of dignified credit,” as an 
American critic called his own country in a recent attack 
upon the system. 

Instalment purchase has been established throughout 
the United States on a scale that would have seemed 
altogether fantastic to those who were accustomed to the 
limited old system before the coming of the motor-car. 
President Coolidge, as we should expect, is appalled by the 
revelations of its extravagant growth. In one of his 
admonitory speeches he declared that the American 
people were raising debt to the level of a great national 
industry. Mr. J. A. Spender, examining the phenomena 
on his recent tour, called attention to a striking paradox 
of present-day America.* He saw industry straining every 
nerve, largely under Mr. Hoover’s inspiration, towards a 
ruthless economy in manufacture, while a multitude of 
scientific salesmen were at work all over the country 
forcing up the consumption of everything. Mr. Spender 
pictures this immense force of salesmen, more terrible 
than an army with banners, at least 750,000 strong, 
ringing every day at twenty million doors, intent upon 
persuading the consumer, and especially the American 
woman, to buy things that she does not need. Their efforts 
are reinforced by a prodigious system of advertising, and 
thus the twin powers of publicity and salesmanship are 
united for the advancement of the most characteristic of 
all American industries, the creation of new wants. American 
critics of instalment buying have been sufficiently various 
and outspoken, particularly since, a few months ago, 
grave fears began to be felt as to the possibility of main- 
taining the level of general prosperity upon which the 
system must ultimately depend. Social workers tend to 
be strongly against the system, and among the severest 
opponents are certain representatives of organised Labour 
who cannot bring themselves to regard with favour any 
departure from the older methods of co-operative thrift. 
Here, for example, is a passage from a report of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union: 

Good wages and healthful working conditions cannot greatly 
add to the wage-earner’s happiness, if he persists in getting into 
debt. The root of the evil is the tremendous growth of the credit 
business, which in the last decade has raised a need of defence 
against the high-pressure type of salesman. 

That is true enough; but there is no evidence to show 
that warnings as to the danger of the system, even though 
they come now and again from leading representatives of 





* The America of To-day. By J. A. Spender. Benn. 12s. 6d. 
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the banking world, are having any effect. In America 
instalment buying continues to grow, and its thorough- 
going advocates proclaim that as yet it is only in its 
infancy. Perhaps the most interesting feature of this 
enormous department of American business is its newness. 
Professor Seligman, of Columbia University, notes in his 
elaborate survey of the field that while, as a method of 
buying such things as furniture and books, the instalment 
system had been familiar to Americans for a century, its 
extension over the whole province of retail trade was not 
noticeable before 1922. In the automobile industry, to be 
sure, it had spread fast after 1915. The motor-car provided 
a unique opportunity for this method of buying and selling, 
and it was in this trade that the first large experiments 
were made in the formation of credit companies to take 
over the liabilities in the shape of instalment paper. Such 
companies to begin with were independent of the auto- 
mobile concerns ; but in 1919 Mr. J. J. Raskob, afterwards 
politically prominent as the chairman of Governor Al 
Smith’s campaign committee, struck out on a new line. On 
behalf of the General Motors Corporation he worked out 
a project for an instalment-credit company in close 
relation with the parent manufacturing company—a 
move which proved to be the first step in the triumphant 
advance of General Motors. 

A year or two ago it was commonly asserted that fully 
eighty per cent. of the motor-cars in use throughout the 
United States had been obtained on the deferred payment 
plan. Professor Seligman, as a convinced defender of the 
system, is inclined to scale down all the popular statistics, 
but his inquiries show that, in regard to automobiles at any 
rate, they do not go far beyond the facts. The average 
American buys his car, new or otherwise, on the instalment 
plan. But although the automobile business is almost as 
much under the dominion of the instalment salesman as 
Americans in general believe, it seems to be demonstrated 
that the American home itself is not. Professor Seligman 
estimates that at the end of 1926 the grand total of retail 
sales in the United States was about $38,000 millions, and 
he contends that of this amount not more than $4,500 
millions stood for instalment business. After automobiles 
come furniture and pianos, which in America, as in England, 
constituted the original basis of hire-purchase. Fourth 
on the list stands the phonograph, which in American 
houses as a rule is a larger and more costly instrument 
than the English gramophone. Jewellery, contrary to the 
general belief, is a relatively small item, and it does not 
appear to be growing. There has been, on the other hand, 
an immense increase in the instalment sale of all those 
modern appliances which go to make up the labour-saving 
household—vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators, oil 
furnaces, electric laundry equipment. A swift revolution 
in the American kitchen and cellar is being wrought by 
the abolition of the washtub and the anthracite furnace, 
and by the substitution of the electric refrigerator for the 
ice-box. It is easy, therefore, to understand why the 
young housewife in a servantless land should see in instal- 
ment purchase an obvious way of liberation from the 
servitude of the kitchen. Her partner welcomes the 
system on his own account, since it helps him, not only to 
his phonograph and wireless set, but also to the equipment 
of the garage in which he keeps the car that need seldom 
be wholly paid for. So also with the American farm, which 
to-day is supplied throughout, from tractor to pump, on 
the instalment plan. Clothes are a different matter. The 
out-and-out advocate of instalment purchase asks why 
the entire outfit of the family should not come within the 
range of “ dignified credit.”” He is answered by the more 
or less philosophic defenders of the system, such as Pro- 
fessor Seligman, with whom on this point is Mr. Gordon 
Selfridge, who argue that articles which perish quickly do 


not properly come within the scope of the system. Fur 
coats and evening clothes are exceptions, and some American 
concerns in the great “ ready-to-wear ”’ industry have had 
a certain degree of success in popularising the sale of men’s 
suits upon a plan of ten payments. 

The great argument for the system in America is that it 
provided the only means of combating the threatened 
collapse at the end of the post-war boom in 1922, 
National leaders were then preaching economy, while the 
large employers were preparing for a concerted assault 
upon the wage scales. For the moment they forgot the 
retail trade and the myriad salesmen feverishly active in 
the land of salesmanship. The vital interests of that 
section of the business world were quickly recalled to their 
attention. Instalment buying, we are assured, saved the 
day for American business; and nothing but instalment 
buying made it possible for Mr. Hoover, in the presidential 
campaign, to roll out his impressive figures of American 
good-fortune. The broader argument on behalf of the 
system includes such claims as these: that the vast pro- 
ductivity of America involves the maintenance of the home 
demand at its maximum, and that instalment purchase 
insures mass consumption; that it makes possible the 
possession of high-quality products by people of small 
means, and is thus the indispensable ally of American 
civilisation; that the flourishing condition of the credit 
houses dealing in instalment paper, together with the 
remarkably low percentage of loss (less than one-tenth of 
one per cent.) is a striking proof of general stability ; and 
that, so far from the multiplication of instalments meaning 
a chaotic family budget, it tends to encourage intelligent 
expenditure: people with little to spend being obliged in 
such circumstances to think ahead and distribute their 
money with care. 

To all such contentions as these there is an emphatic 
retort from the enemies of the system. They assert that no 
available statistics give any idea of the present crazy 
structure of instalment credit in America, and that it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the desolation caused in 
the American home by the “ high-powered ” salesman; 
and they insist that the continuance of the instalment 
system without widespread disaster is possible only so long 
as prosperity conditions prevail. English opponents of 
hire-purchase would on the whole concentrate upon the 
last point. The establishment of a general system of 
instalment credit, apart from all other considerations, 
would not be conceivable without a margin, and a fairly 
flexible margin, between the weekly wage and the cost of 
the necessaries of life. And that margin the workers of 
England have never had. At the same time it would not 
be difficult to prove that instalment purchase might pro- 
perly have a much larger scope than it has to-day among 
the million or so households maintained by men and women 
of small fixed incomes. They are, generally speaking, 
regular and trustworthy. Their houses are miserably 
furnished, and have as a rule made very little approach 
during the past generation towards modern conveniences. 
They could pay for such conveniences if given time, and it 
may be taken for granted that English firms developing 
the system would have little temptation to run into Ameri- 
can excesses. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE NEW YEAR 


Y chief objection to the New Year is that it begins 

M on the Ist of January. There could surely be 
no more convincing example of the perversity 

of human judgment than to foist the 1st of January 
leading 
It is a day without fruit, without flowers, 


on us as the ideal day on which to begin 
a better life. 
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without song of any but the most persistent birds. The 
principle of growth is dead. On such a day you would 
not plant so much as a nasturtium seed. Much less fitting 
js it as a day on which to plant in the character the delicate 
seeds of virtue. Almost any other season of the year 
would be more propitious. I feel I should be able to 
begin a new life with some prospect of success even in 
October at the time of the planting of the tulips, and 
the Jews show their wisdom in opening their civil New 
Year about this date. I could, I am sure, become a better 
man on almost any day in spring or in summer and on most 
days in autumn and on some in winter. But not on the 
1st of January. I know, for I have tried again and again. 
For many years, I was persuaded that the failure to lead 
a better life on the Ist of January was the result of my own 
weakness and wickedness. By the 8th of January, I would 
find myself reproaching myself: ‘‘ What, failed again, 
self-indulgent sluggard! Why promise if you cannot 
perform? Is even the least of your vices so dear to you 
that you cannot bear to part with it? Can you name a 
single respect in which you are a better man to-day than you 
were at the age of twenty?” On such occasions I would 
sometimes defend myself by saying: “I am certainly a 
better man than I was when I was twenty, because now I 
shave every day.’ But upon this myself would answer 
myself bitterly: ‘‘ And in which of the philosophers is 
shaving regularly counted a virtue?” I had a faint 
recollection of a passage in which Mr. Wells said that 
shaving regularly would be one of the marks of the Samurai 
in the new Utopia, but myself would be content with no 
authority under Plutarch or Marcus Aurelius, and they, 
I believe, are silent on the matter. Well, virtue or not, 
the habit of shaving daily is the only point on which I 
can boast of my superiority to the self that I saw in the mirror 
on New Year’s morning 1900. If you search the Ethics 
of Aristotle for a list of the virtues, you will not find one 
of which I can claim a fuller share than the ill-shaven youth 
who rose on that morning with the settled determination 
to be a better man immediately if possible, and if not 
possible immediately, at least by the time he was forty- 
nine. 

Why, then, the too consistent record of failure—a record 
which, I have been told, far from being unique, is one of the 
common experiences of mankind? Why is it that New 
Year resolutions have become things derided and mocked 
at, like the election pledges of politicians? There must 
surely be some means of escape from the old self into the 
new: otherwise the preachers, the poets and the philoso- 
phers have been deceiving us. After prolonged inquiry I 
feel confident that the answer is: ‘* Yes—but, not on the 
first of January. As well expect bees to make honey at 
such a date as expect human beings to become models of 
the virtues. The almond-tree flowers in its season, and in 
its season the apple-tree puts forth its fruit. The swallow 
does not chase the fly above the stream save at the bidding 
of the calendar, and the nightingale sings under the compul- 
sion of the season. Does not the bat hibernate, and the 
butterfly cease for a time from its lovely duties? Is not 
man also an animal, and is it not likely that, being an 
animal, he, too, has his seasons of hibernation and of indo- 
lence, and his seasons in which it is as natural for him to 
practise the sweet gaieties of virtue as it is for the dragon-fly 
to flash in his beauty above the standing pond at midsum- 
mer ?” 

This, I contend, is not mere casuistry. The fact that I 
contend that it is not mere casuistry may suggest to some 
that it is mere casuistry. But let the matter be investigated 
by one of those schools of applied psychology that are 
becoming so common nowadays, and I shall be surprised 
if it is not discovered that the calendar has a greater influ- 


ence on our virtues and vices than is generally suspected. 
The astrologers have long since told us that the stars have 
power over us at the hour of our birth, and, though astrology 
may be a superstition, our superstitions generally turn out 
to have an element of truth in them. Others besides the 
astrologers have spoken of the influences exerted on us 
by the season and the hour. We have the authority of the 
poets for believing that spring is a season conducive to 
love—one of the chief tests of virtue among mortals—and 
therefore it is clear that in r&pect to love, it is easier to 
behave nobly or basely during spring than at any other 
season. Again, we have the authority of Napoleon for 
holding that it is difficult for a man to be courageous at 
two o’clock in the morning. If the train of inquiry that 
led him to this conclusion were followed up, it would prob- 
ably be discovered that the month of the year as well as the 
hour of the night affects our courage, and that there is no 
month in the year (except, perhaps, February) in which it 
is so difficult to be a hero as in January. 

It was, I believe, Julius Caxsar who fixed the Ist of 
January as New Year’s Day, and Julius Cesar was a great 
man. But he was an Italian, and he was thinking of a 
climate in which the precocious buds of virtue are less 
likely to be nipped by a malignant frost than in ours. I 
am sure that, if I lived in Italy, I could be virtuous all the 
year round, and that I should not care when New Year’s 
Day fell. Give me New Year’s Day at Assisi, and who 
knows what transformation might not come over me! 
Even at Rapallo is it not extraordinarily easy to resist 
temptation ? But in England on the Ist of January the 
muscles of virtue are numb. Physically and morally I am 
on that day scarcely alive, and it is only with the help of 
all the self-indulgence of which I am capable that I can 
bear up against the rigours of the season. Hence, I think 
the Christian Church did well, remembering that it was 
the Church of the northern as well as of the southern races, 
to begin the New Year on the 25th of March. It is true 
that in the sixteenth century the Church reverted to the 
heathen calendar of Julius C#sar, and _ that both 
Protestant and Catholic nations, agreeing for once, 
ultimately adopted this ill-omened day as jthe day of 
general amendment. Since that unhappy retrogression, 
Europe has steadily become more materialistic—see 
Mr. Belloc passim—England has ceased to be merry, and 
to persons such as I moral endeavour has become all but 
impossible. Mr. Belloc fixes the blame largely on the 
Reformation, but I am sure that it was the reformation of 
the calendar, not the reformation of the Church, that 
drove cakes and ale and the ten Commandments into 
hiding. Give us back the early Christian calendar, and it 
will not much matter whether we are Jesuits or Orangemen. 
We shall all mend our lives at the coming of spring. 

If I had my way, indeed, I think I should postpone the 
beginning of the year till the middle of the summer. I 
should like to see the virtues basking in the sun. Self- 
reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, chilled to the bone 
in January—how supple, how rosy-cheeked they would 
become under the happy blaze of June! The sun has been 
discovered in recent years to be the great healer of the 
body. May it not also be medicine for the character that 
grows wan and pallid in the nocturnal northern winter ? 
It is mere self-cheating in the northern races to believe that 
cold—whether a cold climate, a cold month, or a cold bath 
—is favourable to virtue. If it were, should we not be 
borrowing our morals from the Esquimaux and our religion 
from Spitsbergen? All the great religions have been 
born of the sun, and all the philosophies that are worth our 
study. It was a wise belief of the pagan Irish that hell is 
cold. The gods may be explained as sun-myths, but no 
one has yet interpreted Apollo as a frost-myth, or 
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Aphrodite as a myth of February damp. These facts 
suggest that we shall never arrive at the better life we all 
desire till we abandon the universal passion for coldness— 
the cold New Year’s Day, the cold bath, and all the rest of 
them-—and face the fact that virtue and an _ equable 
temperature go together. 

And yet let us not despair even under the Gregorian 
calendar. We know that under its influence we can never 
become good men, but we may still aspire. ‘*‘ The mind,” 
as Dr. Johnson said, “is enlarged and elevated by mere 
purposes, though they end as they begin by airy contem- 
plation.” Even if we fail once more in our New Year 
purposes—and we are bound to fail in the cireumstances— 
we need not count ourselves monsters, but must go on 
courageously preaching to the young the virtue of which 
we cannot give an example in our lives. The young will 
understand when we tell them why we cannot practise 
what we preach. They will see that the fault lies with 
Pope Gregory XIII. +. v. 


POULTRY TO THE FORE 
: Ministry of Agriculture is making a_ spirited 


effort to increase the production of poultry and eggs 

throughout England. In this connection, interest 
attaches to the Fourth World Poultry Congress and Exhibi- 
tion which will be held at the Crystal Palace in the summer 
of 1930 (July 22nd to 30th) under the patronage of the King, 
the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 

Experts from all over the world will be there to tell us 
how things are done, though truth to tell there is no need to 
go so far in order to learn the business. Lancashire can 
teach it to anybody who wants to know, Lancashire which 
produces a remarkable proportion of England’s eggs and 
poultry and does so at a reasonable profit to all concerned. 
In that rain-stricken county producers grow rich, middle 
men are practically eliminated by co-operation, even the 
consumers, those negligible folk, would get a sound article 
at a reasonable price, if all retailers were honest. But it is 
our custom to believe that the foreigner can teach us our 
trade. We insist on this regardless of the fact that con- 
ditions in far away countries are seldom the same as those 
that obtain at home, quite oblivious of the example 
of good men of business who make farming pay in England 
to-day, and of many others who make fortunes out of 
poultry keeping. The best thing about a Congress is that 
it attracts very wide attention in all directions, and wakes 
the general public to facts which, although they are glaring 
enough at all times, wait for a special occasion to become 
manifest to dim eyes and deaf ears. 

In England and Wales, the production of poultry has 
gone up steadily in the last fourteen or fifteen years. For 
example, we had less than twenty million head in England 
and Wales in 1918, and when the last census was taken 
(1927), the figure was upwards of forty-three million, 
Ducks had gone up from one million six hundred and fifty 
thousand to two million eight hundred thousand. There 
was a slight increase in geese and in turkeys, but the total 
figure, forty-three million, has come near to being doubled 
in fifteen years, so it is clear that attention has been directed 
in the main to the domestic fowl. Egg production is also 
on the up-grade, twelve hundred and seventy-two millions 
in 1913 and twenty-two hundred millions in 1927. 

All this is good, but unfortunately there is another side 
to the account. In 1927 we imported 25,000 tons of dead 
poultry into this country, the value being nearly three 
million pounds. These are dead birds, no reckoning is 
taken of those that come over alive. We imported eggs in 


vast quantities, to the valuc of nearly sixteen million pounds. 
The greatest numbers come from Norway, the Irish Free 


State, Poland, the Netherlands, Belgium, Russia, in the 
order named, so that we see our total imports of poultry 
and produce amount in value to about twenty million pounds 
a year, while if we only understood our business we could 
produce all the birds and eggs we want for ourselves. 
Those who are disposed to deny this might consider the 
following figures. 


The present acreage of England and Wales under crops 
and grass is roughly twenty-five and a half millions. We 
keep one and a half fowls to an acre, one duck on ten acres, 
one goose on forty acres, a turkey on about the same area, 
so that in all we have less than seven birds on four acres. 
It will be seen that there is ample room for expansion, while, 
where demand is concerned, emphasis is hardly necessary. 
Those of us who are not within reach of farms and have 
been trying to buy new-laid eggs in the past two months 
need no reminder of the need for increased intensive pro- 
duction. The writer found it impossible during November 
to buy new laid eggs for threepence a piece ; on December 
17th, for some that are all they claim to be, the price 
was 3d. 6d. a dozen. Others for which nearly as much 
money was charged, and which were said with confidence 
to be in the very May-morn of their youth, were certainly 
old enough to know better. 


During a survey of agricultural conditions throughout 
England and Wales, made during the past two years, I looked 
in vain for the real intensive poultry production that I had 
practised successfully only a few years before. The method 
was simplicity itself, given the necessary accommodation. 
Sheltered intensive houses that looked to the South held 
a limited number of February and March hatched pullets, 
chiefly Rhode Island Reds and Leghorns. In an intensive 
house fifteen feet square and about ten feet high with plenty 
of light and air, no more than twenty-five of these pullets 
would be housed. This was the right number; in a house 
of the same size where nearly forty spring-hatched birds of 
equal quality were kept, the return was no higher than it 
was from the place next door, while the food bill showed the 
inevitable fifty per cent. increase. The birds walked in 
deep leaf-litter gathered from the woods in the autumn 
and purchased from the village boys at so much per sack, 
and they roosted on droppings boards V-shaped with bars 
across them, a little earth being sifted over the boards 
every morning. Grain was scattered among the leaves, 
green vegetables were hung up within reach—it is not good 
for birds that are laying to jump up to their food. There 
was a constant supply of dry mash in hoppers, and there 
were one or two mechanical contrivances by which a bird 
could get a few grains of corn for the trouble of working 
for them. The result was that hens and pullets never had 
wet feet, enjoyed plenty of exercise, received whatever 
sunlight was going, and fresh air from ten o’clock in the 
morning until the evening, when the supply was deliberately 
reduced. Being thoroughly happy, well fed and pleased 
with themselves, they devoted a certain amount of their 
spare time to laying, and the result was large consignments 
of eggs for the weekly market. Pleasant, old-fashioned 
farmers who kept their stock anyhow and allowed the birds 
to roam round stackyards and pick up a living as best 
they could, wondered audibly, sometimes angrily, to see 
the big returns. I invited all who were interested to come 
and find for themselves how they were obtained. Several 
came, and shrugged their shoulders, and spoke about new 
fangled ways, or explained that their poultry were a per- 
quisite of wives and daughters and, consequently, it did 
not trouble them if the market basket were empty, so long 
as there were eggs for the table. ‘‘ After all,” one explained 
to me, “my wife has as much off-corn as she wants, and 
doesn’t pay me a penny for it. So I can’t be expected to 
trouble.” 
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It goes without saying that many people know better 
to-day than to keep poultry in the open, during the winter, 
with no shelter and very little warmth. They are realising 
that the bird with wet feet will not lay, and they know, too, 
that if they want eggs in the first months of winter they 
must hatch pullets in February and March. But the real 
intensive production is still in its infancy, and at none 
of the agricultural colleges I visited did I find in practice 
the system that paid me so well. I had the pleasure of 
recommending it to several poultry instructors, but am 
not so optimistic as to believe that they will adopt it. They 
will certainly wait until some intelligent foreigner has shown 
it in working order and convinced them that it stands for 
an entirely novel idea, and one by which they can make 
money. It is noticeable that Lancashire does not indulge 
in the most modern methods, though it is quite common 
there to find houses lighted by electric light, which is of 
great advantage to birds in winter. 

Lancashire makes poultry pay after its own skilled 
fashion, and if there were a dozen counties to develop 
the industry on the same lines and to the same extent, we 
should cease to look to the foreigner at all. We should put 
twenty million pounds a year into our pocket, and we 
should supply the consumer with fresh eggs at all seasons. 
Even in Lancashire they cannot always do this, because 
when the retailer buys eggs cheap, he has the habit of putting 
them into store until the price has gone up, and by the time 
that desirable hour has struck, he has something that is 
considerably less valuable than it used to be, to all save 
himself. Undoubtedly this scandal, for it is nothing less, 
and it annoys the good people of Lancashire very much, 
could be ended by marking every egg with the date of its 
birth, not too tedious a process when we consider how many 
eggs come from runs that hold no more than a score or 
two of hens and puliets, while on the great big establish- 
ments like Lord Vestey’s, where as many as 50,000 birds 
are penned and many millions of eggs are produced, there 
is such a staff of workers that stamping should present no 
insuperable difficulty. If this could be done, and if the 
intentions of the Ministry with regard to grading were 
carried out—and there is a National Mark-Egg Trade 
Committee in being now—the consumer may yet eat 
new laid eggs at all seasons of the year in England. They 
will come from English fowl runs and yield benefit to all 
concerned, even the consumer deriving profit to his health 
from getting something that is really fit to eat. 

Doubtless the Poultry Congress will give an impetus to 
increased and improved egg production, and when there 
are sufficient birds to do what is necessary, then the prices 
of birds should tend to decrease; because, if a hen has 
done her duty and does not die in debt, it is possible to 
dispose of her at a low price and to reasonable advantage. 


8s. L. B. 


Miscellany 
WATERLOO NEXT STOP 


HE train pulled into Epsom Station. As it came 
to rest, a tall slim young man ran along the platform 
looking into the windows, a case of binoculars 

dangling at his side. He was within a few yards of the 
engine when he stopped at an empty compartment. He 
got in, shutting the door after him. Both windows were 
closed. He opened the one of the far side and sat down 
in the corner beside it. 

The door at the other end was wrenched open. ‘ Here 
you are, Fred. This’ll do.” 

A big man in a smart brown suit climbed in, followed 
by a short trim man, dressed in grey, who closed the door 


fussily. The big man strode across and flung himself 
heavily into the corner facing the young man. 

“Glad we got this, Bill,” said the other, sitting down 
a few feet off on the same side, “ looks as if we shall be 
all right.” 

The big man yawned. ‘“ Yes, Fred, it do.” 

Fred took off his hat. He was older than Bill, about 
forty, with thin fair hair smeared down in ribbons from 
a wide centre parting. The whistle blew. A man at the 
door was fumbling with the handle. Fred was watching 
him. ‘Oh yes,” he snarled, ‘of course, you’ve got 
to come in!” He turned to the young man. ‘“ What 
do you think of it? All the train to choose from, and he’s 
got to come in here.” He bawled at the top of his voice : 
‘““ Try somewhere else, old ’un, that door’s locked !” 

The old ’un was already getting in. He was a smal} 
lean man of about fifty, clean-shaven, and wearing rimless 
eyeglasses. Fred stared at him as he sat down in the 
nearest corner and pulled the door to by the strap. The 
train moved out. 


*“Didn’t I tell you that door was locked?” asked 
Fred. 

The little man grinned. ‘‘ Well it wasn’t, was it ? ” 

“What ? You’ve got a bit of sauce for an old ‘un, 
ain’t you? Didn’t I say you wasn’t to come in?” 

** Well, what about it ? ” asked the little man. 

“What about it!” exclaimed Fred, ‘‘ where’s your 
manners ? You see us in here, didn’t you ? ” 

“Only three of you.” 

“Only three? Well, what of it? Three’s company ; 
four’s none. You know the old song, don’t you?” 

“No, I don’t,” snapped the little man. 

“No? I s’pose hymns are more in your line, eh ? ” 

** Mind your own business.” 

** Hear that, Bill?” asked Fred. 
of it, eh? The sauce!” 

“Leave him alone,” said Bill. 
shut the window. 


“Leave him alone! 
in?” 


‘** What do you think 
He got up sullenly and 


I like that. Where do I come 

“Shut up,” said Bill, dropping back into his seat. 
** Cut it out.” 

“I’m sorry, Bill,” said Fred, ‘“‘ but I don’t stand for 
that sort of thing. I’m a gentleman, see? I think I’m 
entitled to an apology.” 

““Oh, all right then,” said Bill irritably. He pulled 
an evening paper from his pocket and settled himself to 
read it. 

Fred turned to the little man in the corner. 
then, you, old ’un, what about it? 
apologise ? ” 

* No, I’m not.” 

** Hear that, Bill! 
apologise.” 

*“ Put a sock in it,’”? murmured Bill. 

Fred edged up the man in the corner. “I want a word 
with you, old ’un. You talked big just now. What 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

The little man looked away and nervously took a cigarette 
from a packet. 

“Don’t I get one?” asked Fred. 

The man held the packet to one side. Fred took one. 

“That’s right. I’m glad you know your manners.” 

The little man struck a match. 

“Me first,” said Fred. ‘‘ Thank you. 
light your own.” 

He moved closer to the little man and raised his voice. 
“I’m going to talk serious to you, old ’un. I don’t like 
your style. Not a bit, I don’t. You're not a gentleman, 
allow me to tell you.” 

The little man stared at the window. 

“Had a good day ?” asked Fred. 


** Now 
Are you goin’ to 


There’s a neck for you! He won’t 


Now you can 
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The little man was silent. 

““Y’m speakin’ to you,” said Fred. He spoke loudly 
into the little man’s ear. ‘ Did you have a good day ?”’ 

“* Middlin’,” said the man, still looking away. 

‘“Oh, middlin’. You managed to beat ’em for a bit, 
eh? I say you managed to beat ’em?” 

** Sometimes.” 

“Oh, sometimes. Only sometimes. Now I’m goin’ to 
ask you a serious question. I want the truth, mind you! 
How much—I say, how much did you make all told ? ” 

The little man said nothing. 

“Come on,” said Fred impatiently. “ I want to know.” 

“Five pound fourteen.” 

“Five pound fourteen. 

“No,” said the man. 

“ Certainly not,” said Fred. ‘‘ Five pound fourteen for 
a punter on a day like this is pretty good. You know a 
thing or two. eh?” 

“* Yes,” said the man, “I had a tip.” 

*“You did. Well look here, old ’un, I didn’t. I went 
down, see? Went down for more than five fourteen; a 
lump more. Now I got a proposition. I didn’t like the 
way you spoke to me, see? Didn’t like it at all. Not 
what I expect from a gentleman, it wasn’t. Now, you’ve 
had the luck to-day. You’re a sportsman. You owe me 
an apology, see?” 

“Oh, all right,” 
apologise.” 

“No, duckie, it’s perfectly sweet of you, but that’s not 
st enough. Not nearly. In fact, now, I think you'll 
nave to give me that five pound fourteen.” 

The little man stared through the window. 

“I’m waiting,” said Fred. “It’s up to you. There’s 
three of us, remember; my two friends here and me. 
I give you a minute. At the end of that time we shall 
take the money, open that door and push you on the line.” 

He pulled up his sleeve and looked at his gold wrist- 
watch. “Ten seconds more.” 

The little man produced his wallet. 
some notes. 

The young man at the other end laughed excitedly. 
“Don’t you be a mug! He’s bluffing you.” 

“You shut your mouth!” snapped Bill from over 
his paper. 

“Yes, but-—— ” 

“Shut it!” 

The young man sank back. 

“Thank you,” Fred was saying with mock civility. 
“Five pound ten. Now the four shillings. No, that’s 
five. Oh, I see, you want change. Well, we won’t be 
too commercial on a little affair like this, will we?’? He 
put the money in his pocket and stood up. 

He came and sat down beside the young man. 
excuse me, Archibald, that wasn’t very nice of you. Very 
uncalled for, in fact. I don’t like it. Not a bit, I don’t. 
It was beastly unfriendly, allow me to tell you.” 

The young man turned away and stared through the 
window. A train rushed past on the other track. 

“Listen, Archibald,” Fred was saying. “ It’s against 
my principles, dead against ’em, to put up with anything 
like that. I’m a gentleman, see? I don’t push myself 
into other people’s affairs, and I don’t expect them to 
interfere in mine. Got me? I don’t like it, see? The 
question now is what are you goin’ to do about it ? ” 

The young man still looked away. “ What do you 
want me to do?” 

“Well, now, listen to you! You want me to tell you. 
You’re all nicely dolled up as a gentleman; surely, now, 
you know how to be one! ” 

The young man’s voice was thick and wavering. 
sorry. I didn’t think you were serious.” 

“ Bill,” said Fred, “ just listen to it! 
of an apology.” 

The young man glanced furtively at Bill. Bill was 
reading his paper, the evening sun streaming over his 
coarse black hair. 

Fred continued. “ Archibald, I’m surprised, shocked, 
horrified. In fact, I’m disgusted. How could you? 
After that now—well after that you’ve got to do something.” 

Bill gave no sign of hearing anything. 

‘““ Now, Archibald,” said Fred, ‘I’m a gentleman, see ? 


You didn’t do so bad then ? ” 


said the little man, faintly, “I 


He was taking out 


“ Er, 


“Tm 


That’s his idea 


I can take an apology, you know, if it’s put in the right 
way. See what I mean? You hurt my feelings, Archie; 
made me real thorough unhappy. I don’t like that sort 
of thing. Not a bit, I don’t. You know, it’s not nice; 
not as becomes a gentleman. You agree, I’m sure. Ve 
weil then, it’s up to you to put it right, isn’t it? Now, 
I’m goin’ to ask you a question, Archie. See I get the 
truth, won’t you? How much—I say, how much money 
have you got on you?” 

The young man looked at the window and back again 
to the young man opposite. Bill still read on. 

“Speak up, Archie,” said Fred. “You heard my 
question.” 

The young man looked away. His hand _ trembled. 
Suddenly he had bounced up from the seat with his arm 
in the air. A blow in the chest sent him back in a heap, 

** None of them larks.” Bill stood glowering over him. 

Fred rose with tremendous calm. “ Really, Archibald, 
this is not nice. I’m disgusted. Absolutely. You don’t 
improve on acquaintance, allow me to tell you. Now, just 
move up the seat a little, will you? In the middle, if 
you don’t mind.” The young man, pale as death, obeyed. 
* Thank you, Archie, that will do.” 

Bill resumed his seat and his paper. 
facing the young man. 

“You'll admit, won’t you, Archibald, you went just a 
bit too far that time? I don’t know. but I believe you 
tried to pull the communication cord. Not what I should 
have expected, Archie. Not at all. Well, don’t blame 
me, but really you know after that—well, after that the 
terms of the apology have gone up. Very much gone up. 
I must now ask you, Archie, to hand over the contents 
of your pockets. I’m sorry, but I can’t let you have a 
minute to decide. Not a little tick.” He put out his 
hand. ‘* Pass ’em over, Archie.”’ 

The young man was leaning back, scared. Tears stood 
in his eyes as he looked away to the little man in the corner. 

The little man shook his head sadly. “‘ You’d better 
do it,” he said quietly. ‘* We’re unlucky. I’ve heard of 
these fellows before.” 

The young man felt in his pockets and produced some 
money. 

Fred took it and grinned. ‘“‘ Archie, I shall have to 
ask you to stand up. I can’t believe this miserable bit 
of money is all I can expect from a howlin’ young swell 
like you. Stand up, will you?” 

The young man stood up, and, still seated, Fred ran 
firm, immodest hands all over him. “‘ Keys; you can 
have them, Archie. Fountain pen—er, I'll take that. 
Diary. Call it yours. Hallo, a nice little card case. Oh, 
you keep your Treasury notes in this, do you? No wallet, 
eh? I agree with you, Archie, they’re liable to get lost. 
I was forgettin’ the wrist-watch. Take it off for me, 
will you? Thank you. Not a bad one either. You 
ean sit down, Archibald.” 

The young man fell back and wiped the moisture from 
his face. 

Fred turned to the little man in the corner. “ As for 
you, old ‘un, I’m disgusted with you. I reckon I let 
you down too light. If that just now was your way of 
showin’ your Christian gratitude, well, all P’ve got to 
say——— ”” 

“ Cut it out,” Bill broke in, “ you’ve had a big enough 
break with that ol’ chat of yours. Get it over.” 

He threw aside the paper and stood over the young man. 
*“Come on, you. Get up. D’yer hear?” ‘ 

The young man rose to his feet. ‘Turn round.” | The 
young man turned. “ Farther, can’t you? What’s the 
matter with you? Put your hands back. Back, I 
tell you!” ; 

The young man’s thumbs were held together while Fred 
tied a cord about his wrists. Bill’s great fist held him by 
the collar as he struggled. 

“It’s no use making it hard for yourself, sonny,” the 
little man called from the corner. ‘* You’d best let ’em 
have it their own way. These dirty swine are equal to 
anything.” ; 

The young man caught his breath in a convulsive sob 
and stood, limp and yielding, in Bill’s grasp, while Fred 
wound the cord in spirals to his ankles. , 

“JT don’t know what you ‘think about it, Bill,” 


Fred sat down 


said 
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Fred, tying the knots, “ but I reckon that old ’un in the 
corner’s got a nerve, don’t you? We shall have to deal 
with him. Dippin’ in his oar like that! And did you 
hear what he called us? Wasn’t it awful?” 

“Oh, dry up,” said Bill, “ let’s get on with it.” 

The young man’s soft hat was plucked down over his 
eyes and ears. He writhed, lost his balance, and reeled 
backward into the arms of Fred. His gloves were rammed 
into his mouth and his silk handkerchief bound tightly 
round his head to keep them there. Hooded and gagged, 
he was allowed to slip quietly to the floor. 

Bill looked under the seats. “It'll have to be that 
side,” he said. 

Fred and the little man got up and stepped over the 
body, and then all three stooped down, turned it over, and 
pushed it, face downwards, under the seat. 

“ Hell,” said Fred, “it’s hot in here. 
window, Jim.” 

The little man let down the sash. They all sat down. 

“T told you he’d want an empty carriage,” said Fred. 
“These suckers are like that. Stone me, but he’s had a 
tidy day out by the look of it.” 

“ What was the ready?” asked Jim. 

Fred counted. ‘‘ Nineteen quid.” 

Bill yawned. “I don’t know. I think the sun to-day’s 
been too much for me. I got a nasty bit of headache.” 
He lolled sleepily in the corner. 

* 7 . * . 


Open that 


The train was slowing down at Clapham Junction. 

“Don’t jump out too quick,” said the little man, “ I’ve 
got an idea there'll be some getting on.” 

The train stopped. There was silence. A porter in a 
sleeved waistcoat went by calling, ‘““ Waterloo nex’ stop. 
Clabbem Junction. Waterloo nex’ stop.” 

“Deck out, Jim,” said Bill. 

The little man popped his head out. 
Nobody up this end.” He shut the window. 

“Right.”” The three scrambled out. Bill, with the 
binoculars slung jauntily from his shoulder, slammed the 
door and turned the handle. 

Somebody shouted, a whistle blew, the engine coughed, 
and the train started again on its journey. 

D. J. Grtirncnam. 


“ All gay, lads. 


Drama 


ROMANTIC SPAIN AND MERRIE 
ENGLAND 


HE Oxford Professor of Spanish, Mr. Madariaga, 
has recently written a book in which he analyses 
the national characters of the chief European 

nations. On Spain and England respectively he has a 
great deal to say, but anyone who wants to see a demon- 
stration of the differences between these two great cultures 
should go to the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, and see 
the play A Hundred Years Old, by Serafin and Joaquin 
Alvarez Quintero, and then proceed to the Haymarket 
Theatre and see Mr. Pickwick. Both plays are exceedingly 
good entertainments and deserve to run for a considerable 
time, but a superficial observer would say that they have 
nothing else in common. Yet, vivid and unmistakable as 
the difference between them is, it seems to me that they are 
essentially akin by virtue of a quality which exists nowhere 
else in Western Europe. And this quality is a very special 
kind of sentiment, a sentiment that is salted and kept 
wholesome by a corresponding sense of reality. 

The plot of 4 Hundred Years Old, called in the original 
The Centenarian, is very simple. Papa Juan is about to 
celebrate his hundredth birthday and he wants all his 
family to be collected together in the house of his son Don 
Goaristo where he lives. More than this, he is already 
* great-grandfather and he wants before he dies to become 
4 great-great-grandfather, and he believes that his great- 
grand-daughter Currita will provide him with this distinc- 


tion, because, with the prescience of enormous age, he 
senses the love coming between her and Trino. Trino has 
already had a love affair and is on the point of com- 
mitting suicide, but Papa Juan tells Currita that she and 
Trino will hear “ distant music ” and then they will know 
that it is true love. The birthday passes successfully. 
Currita and Trino hear the distant music on that very 
day, while Papa Juan pretends to be sleeping in his chair. 

The charm and beauty of this play is in the quiet truth- 
fulness of its sentiment and in the virile and attractive 
character of Don Juan. It is true that Mr. Horace Hodges 
somewhat anglicised the lines of Don Juan, perhaps by 
making him softer and more genial in manner than we 
feel the Spanish character to be, or perhaps rather by a 
failure to suggest the intense virility of the old man. 
I could not help thinking while I was watching Mr. Horace 
Hodges what a superb Pickwick he would make, and 
strangely enough when seeing Mr. Charles Laughton’s 
Pickwick I saw at once that he might have given that 
touch of his own to Papa Juan which one feels was needed. 
Mr. Charles Laughton’s Pickwick is a very accomplished 
piece of acting and it will satisfy, I daresay, the majority 
of the crowded and enthusiastic audiences which Mr. 
Pickwick will draw to the Haymarket; but to me it lacked 
an inner unconscious geniality, an ecstasy of benevolence 
which is the true Pickwick, although Mr. Charles Laughton 
is too clever not to have been able to give the outer 
semblance of that benevolence. 

But an intense practicality pervades both Pickwick 
and Papa Juan, and it is interesting to see that Mr. Pickwick 
sacrifices that individual pride—whose quixotic (mark the 
exactness of the Spanish adjective!) exaggeration takes 
him to the Fleet prison when he is quite able to pay the 
costs that would release him—only when the lives of other 
people become involved. To help his friend Snodgrass 
marry Emily Wardle, and to prevent Sam Weller becoming 
a permanent prisoner in the Fleet, he allows the 
“scoundrels” Dodson and Fogg to triumph over him. 
This, I venture to say, is thoroughly English, as contrasted 
for example, with the Russian thoroughgoing and unworldly 
idealism which believes or pretends to believe solely in 
theoretic principles. So, for Papa Juan, love must 
bear fruit, and he is by temperament as much inclined 
to test the reality of love by its fruit as any English- 
man. 

But this passion for realising in this world the most 
spiritual ideals, although it leads to compromise and 
hypocrisy through individual human failures, gives also a 
wholesome tincture of iron to our sentiment. Notwithstand- 
ing our national power of sentiment we tend to believe that 
the sentiment which fails to find practical issue is not true 
sentiment, and this preserves us from slobbering in a mere 
bog of useless sentimentality. But the Latin races— 
with the exception of the Spanish—tend to deny this 
creative sentiment altogether, and I cannot imagine any 
French or Italian dramatist making Juan distinguish 
love from sexual passion by the sound of distant music 
in the lovers’ hearts. This we should describe as an 
essentially English conception, because the distant 
music is a symbol of the creative as distinct from the 
egotistic quality of love. 

Every modern Spanish play I have seen has given me 
the impression that the Spaniards are an exceptionally 
highly civilised people and that their emotional atmosphere 
is one in which an Englishman can immediately feel at 
home. But the difference between the Spanish and English 
tradition and character is to be seen in the treatment 
of the cross-grained Dora Filomena (admirably played by 
Miss Mabel Terry Lewis) by her richer relatives. We, 
in England, with our aggressive individualism, rid ourselves 
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of any relative who becomes a nuisance, but in Spain— 
judging by the Quintero play—they look upon a bad- 
tempered, grumbling, poor relation as an act of God that 
must be borne with resignation and patience as we put 
up with bad weather. The idea of separating themselves 
from her because she is poorer, less successful and a personal 
infliction is quite unthinkable. She is a member of the 
clan and as such must be helped and tolerated. 

A Hundred Years Old has, of course, none of the genius 
which shines through even a dramatic and truncated version 
of Pickwick. The authors of the present dramatisation, 
Messrs. Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly, have done 
their work well. They have given us Jingle’s attempted 
abduction of Rachael Wardle from the White Hart 
Inn, the shooting at Dingley Dell, the Fleet Prison and 
the scene in Court during the trial of Bardell against 
Pickwick. The setting by Mr. Aubrey Hammond and the 
period dresses by Mr. Simmons are good, but Mr. Hammond 
would have done better to give us always the atmosphere 
of the period—which, for example, he fails to do in the 
backcloth painted for Mr. Pickwick’s lodging in Goswell 
Street. The carols of the “* waits ’’ and the music generally 
are a pleasing feature of the production, and the acting is 
uniformly satisfactory. A word of special praise must 
be given to the admirable Jingle of Mr. George Curzon. 
Jingle is one of the glories of Pickwick. No writer who has 
ever lived, except Charles Dickens, could have created the 
immortal Alfred Jingle, and it is a great satisfaction to 
find him worthily represented at the Haymarket Theatre. 
Mr. Pickwick should not be missed. J 


- B.-W. 


THE EMPTY STAGE 


S though a scene stood, brightly lit, within 
A A shut and darkened theatre—painted sky 


And golden hangings hushed expectantly 
Till music sound and some great play begin. 
But only a little dusty wind makes stir 
The curtains and the broidered figures sway ; 
Or faintly creaks the empty theatre; 
Or a few workmen cross it, grimed and grey, 
While far off hoots the hoarse world on its way : 


So the world’s beauty. Bright with green and gold 
Tosses the woodland, heaves the sun-swept sea : 
The scene seems laid for some high destiny, 

For some immortal moment to unfold. 

On such a sea should Cleopatra sail, 

Down such a woodland echo Launcelot’s call— 

But we, dim souls,—can our lives tell a tale ? 

Not ours this glorious stage: we watch it all 
Mice in its corners, flies upon its wall. 


Yet, love, it once seemed other; on a day 
When Love himself gave us too parts to play. 


F. L. Lucas. 


Art 
EAST END AND WEST 


T was a good augury for the afternoon to discover, in 
I the murk of Bethnal Green, a street of which nearly 
all the shop-windows were peopled with myriads of 
canaries, shining through the fog like palpable sunbeams. 
Afterwards, at the Whitechapel Art Gallery, the draughtiness 
seemed remarkably to have abated. This may have been 
owing to the erection of a wooden framework, but possibly 
it was because the exhibition of the East London Art Club 


was so very interesting. The pictures were for the most 
part the work of residents in the East End who were unable 
without considerable difficulty to find the materials and the 
opportunity to satisfy their artistic impulse. The result 
was a collection of work whose average standard, in its 
various manners, came well up to the average of the Royal 
Academy, the New English Art Club and the London 
Group. This means no disparagement of those three 
representative bodies; but it must be admitted that a 
certain level of accomplishment in art is easier to attain 
than is generally imagined; and that serious and humble 
people, who paint simply to satisfy a personal urge, without 
any panoply of professionalism, can produce results as 
accomplished as those who make more ado about them. 
What should really be chastening about Whitechapel to the 
ordinary manufacturers of West End pictures is not that 
their level of accomplishment was in so many cases imitated 
and equalled, but that this successful imitation produced the 
less interesting pictures of the show. 


The most satisfying works were those of Messrs. Turpin, 
Silk, Steggles and Hattemore, because in their case the 
personal vision was obviously so direct that it could not 
be confined in the ordinary well-worn moulds of expression. 
Each of them saw his subject with his own eyes and painted 
in his own way what he saw, instead of allowing sight and 
execution to become standardised, as is the manner of 
most of the exhibitors in the three groups we have named. 
The danger for the West End artist is that the art-schools 
and the cliques perpetuate a style instead of encouraging 
an individual. The best pictures at Whitechapel were not 
those which were the first-rate imitations. 

But to say that imitation is never enough does not infer 
that a painter should ignore his predecessors and contem- 
poraries. It means, rather, that his work will be of little 
value unless his own personal impulse can carry him 
beyond them and continue them. It would be an 
interesting diversion, indeed, to attempt a distinction 
between the artists who might be considered discoverers, 
whose instinct led them far beyond the limits of tradition, 
and those whose merit lies in the skill with which they 
assimilated the work of those about them and before them 
and carried it a little farther. 

The sumptuous new Paul Guillaume Gallery in Grosvenor 
Street, with its exhibition of modern French artists, affords 
a good opportunity for attempting this classification. 
Renoir, of whose work in all its various phases there is a 
magnificent display, was surely a discoverer. His develop- 
ment led him to a kind of painting which had but a very 
slight degree of relationship with what had been done 
before. Rousseau the Douanier, represented by a large 
wedding-group, was another. The picture is beautifully 
painted, the composition admirable, and, as people are 
beginning to discover, the joke is essentially with Rousseau 
instead of against him. His absolute independence is his 
greatness, and he himself protested, when advised to 
modify his work to the prevailing standards, that he knew 
quite well what he was doing. And on the same side, too, 
it is hardly necessary to remark, is Cézanne, with a fine 
landscape, “* Le Tholomet.” 


The large Manet and the lovely Sisley snow-scene are 
examples of the other class of painters—the adaptors—as 
is also the exquisite, calm Corot. Among the moderns it 
is more difficult to keep the score. Picasso is certainly a 
discoverer, though the Harlequin picture at Grosvenor 
Street is insufficient for judging him. (Will there ever be 


a good Picasso show in London?) Derain is an adaptor, 
on the whole ; Matisse one could quarrel over by the hour. 
At any rate, the Paul Guillaume Gallery earns all our 
gratitude for the splendid opportunity it gives us for 
making up our lists. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE part played by Madame Arman de Caillavet in 

the life of Anatole France will make her daughter’s 
book, Le Salon de Madame Arman de Caillavet, 

by Jeanne Maurice Pouquet (Hachette), interesting to many. 
The book is also interesting from another point of view. 
We are fond of reading about the salons of the eighteenth 
century and their hostesses, but we know very little about 
contemporary French salons. Here is a picture of one. 
It will enable English readers to form some idea of the 
creative tenacity and intelligence necessary to make one. 
The book contains also many interesting letters from 
Anatole France himself, from Proust, Charles Maurras and 
some particularly good ones from a young man, Jacques 
Coulangheon, who died too young to make his mark. 
Madame Arman’s own letters to her leave a vivid impression, 
too, of her gifts as a writer and her amiability as a woman. 

* * * 


Her gifts as a writer may be inferred from the fact that 
she sometimes wrote what Anatole France signed. There 
is an amusing account of a scene at her table at which 
the authorship of his essay on Jules Lemaitre was dis- 
closed. Lemaitre was dining one evening at the Avenue 
Hoche, and in the presence of a dozen other guests he 
was complaining of that essay to Anatole France, who 
excused himself in confusion. ‘‘ Besides,’ said Lemaitre, 
“that article is not by you. It is well written, but 
it is not by you. And I am curious to know who 
it is, whose style and intelligence you hold in such 
high esteem that you are willing to lend your signature 
to his work.”” Mme Arman, who was _ flattered, 
then admitted that she often helped M. France when 
he was hurried. Lemaitre paid her most gratifying 
compliments, but never forgave her. He had been em- 
barrassed for some time to know whether to attach himself 
to her salon or to that of Mme de Loynes. The discovery 
of the authorship of this article settled the matter. Mme 
de Loynes proceeded to grapple him to her with hooks of 
gratitude. She arranged for the performance of Lemaitre’s 
first play, Revoltée, at the Odéon. 


* * * 


The formation of a really successful salon entails 
apparently a certain amount of ruthlessness, such as 
Proust describes in the case of Mme Verdurin. It 
means exiling some and grabbing others. When Mme 
Arman de Caillavet started she found herself in 
competition with an older lady, who had been a 
close and helpful friend, Mme Aubernon. But by 
1886 the friendship between them had cooled. Mme 
Aubernon, who seems, by the bye, to have _ been 
a delightful and enthusiastic woman, to whom every- 
thing connected with herself was wonderful. claimed that 
she “had invented”? Mme Arman. It was therefore par- 
ticularly bitter to her when her own familiars began to 
desert her for her younger rival. They had a tug of war 
over Lemaitre, whom Mme Arman pulled over, only, as 
we have seen, to lose him again. Mme Aubernon’s enthu- 
Slastie character may perhaps be suggested by a phrase 
from one of her letters, in which she announces the fact that 
her daughter has “* just had a magnificent miscarriage.” 

* * = 


_ Salon-making certainly needs a gift for grabbing. But 
it is even more important to know how to make cages than 
to catch birds. Mme Aubernon was not so good at making 
cages. There was a moment when Anatole France himself 
was the bird in dispute between them. He could not 
ear, as we know, any restrictions on his freedom, and at 
the salon of Mme Aubernon general conversation was 
obligatory ; if anyone addressed a remark to a neighbour 
at dinner the hostess would angrily tinkle a little bell. 
Tance was continually being reprimanded for insubordina- 
tion. At last he began to refuse her invitations. One day 
Mme Aubernon met him and taxed him with it. “Is it 
true, monsieur, that you are saying everywhere that my 


dinners bore you and that you will never come to one 
again?’ “Madame,” he answered, “ perhaps I have 
said so, but it was not meant to be repeated.” 

* * * 


Oddly enough, at this time Mme Arman herself was not 
particularly anxious to secure Anatole France. He was 
timid ; he stammered a little, and she thought his soul was 
“vague and sluggish,” which indeed it was. But what 
mattered more was that he did not know how to behave. 
His flattery was cloying, and his thoughts were confused. 
It was she who cured him and turned him into the supreme 
salon-singing-bird he became. Mme de Martel (Gyp) 
writing to Mme Arman’s daughter-in-law, says: “ I knew 
him in 1882. To start with he was completely unknown, 
and except among a few literary people, he would have 
always remained so, I think, had it not been for your 
mother-in-law. His clumsiness, his timidity, his complete 
ignorance of the world, doomed him to the backwater of 
life, in spite of his talents. It was Mme de Caillavet who 
educated him from top to toe. We used to comment with 
amazement on the relatively rapid change in him without 
knowing its cause. Your mother-in-law did for Anatole 
France exactly what Mme de Loynes did for Lemaitre. 
In my opinion France does not owe his wide fame to his 
talents. Most people—even the literary—who now worship 
him would never have discovered him without Mme de 
Caillavet. Without her he would have never been an 
Academician.” 

* * * 

It is interesting to observe the little faith these women 
of the world have in any talent being able to stand on its 
own legs! But, in the case of Anatole France, there is a 
good deal to be said for this view. Mme Arman not only 
pushed him and polished him and gave him confidence, 
but she made him work. She found him subjects, got him 
commissions (the post of critic on Le Temps for example, 
out of which sprang the four volumes of La Vie Littéraire) 
but she sometimes took half of the labour of preparation 
off his hands. She forced him to write Thais and Le Lys 
Rouge and La Vie de Jeanne d’ Arc, and he discovered his 
peculiar art, commenting discursively upon life, which he 
brought to such perfection, in her drawing-room. He 
never kept engagements; and when he became famous, 
and was beset with requests and commitments to which his 
indolent amiability had yielded, it became known that 
such assents were utterly worthless unless they had been 
made in Mme Arman’s presence. ‘‘I make the promises,” 
he used to say, “but it is Madame who keeps them.” 
Without her he would probably have sunk into the far 
niente natural to him; enjoying privately the delicacy of 
his own exquisite powers of appreciation and _ insight. 
Though he loved admiration and respect, he was without 
ambition : “* Heureux qui sait qwil est également vain d étre 
académicien ou de ne pas Vétre.’ He was sincere when he 
said that. Moreover, his sense of the immense superiority 
of great literature—there was so little of it after all—would 
have kept him content to be more or less unproductive 
himself. Just one little volume of his own every fifteen 
years or so would have seemed to him quite enough to give 
the world of Anatole France. He would have been quite 
right, only in that case the chances are that the world 
would then have forgotten him altogether. 

* * 

The end of this book—at least of this dominant strain in 
it—is rather said. Madame evidently began to treat him 
exactingly, though her devotion to him never wavered, as 
though he were her creature. And Anatole France was like 
water which you can only hold in your hand if you do not 
try to grasp it tight. The relation between them went 
wrong, and at the end of their lives the two old people 
behaved very foolishly towards each other. France was 
flattered into nearly marrying an actress whom he met on 
his lecturing tour in South America, and she made a 
tragic fuss about an affair which her strong good sense, 
in the case of anyone else, would have instantly relegated 
to the category of the unimportant. But she was a really 
clever woman with the zest for practical life which he 
lacked, and that persistence in devotion which was still 
more lacking in him. In so far as one human being can 
supply such deficiencies in the life of another, she did so 
in the case of Anatole France. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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CHARLES DOUGHTY 


The Life of Charles M. Doughty. By D. G. Hocanrtu. 
University Press. 18s. 

Whether for good or ill, our chief national defect—out insu- 
larity, that is to say—has been the making of our national 
literature. How brilliantly English writers have utilised this 
defect, if defect it is, could not be better exemplified than by 
an examination of the life of Charles Doughty. Here was a 
traveller, a savant it might have been of European reputation, 
who preferred to think of himself as plain Englishman first 
and foremost: a great prose stylist who preferred to consider 
himself as a poet; and a poet who, when he had realised his 
ambition and had become no mean artificer of verse, was anxious 
above all to stress the merely patriotic import of his message. 
He regarded his Arabian travels, he wrote afterwards, as being 
**a not wholly welcome” interruption in a life which he had 
rather should have been altogether devoted to the re-creation 
of heroic and patriotic verse. 

Yet, in spite of recent half-hearted attempts to exalt the 
undoubted merits of his verse at the expense of his prose achiev- 
ment, Arabia Deserta remains and must always remain the 
work by which he is chiefly remembered. Not only is the 
tour de force in itself surprising, but also it is in Arabia 
Deserta, style and subject matter alike, that the natural fineness 
of his temperament as well as its essential perversity stands 
out most clearly displayed. Take, for instance, the style: 
Doughty was not content, as a lesser man might have thought 
best, to convey his narrative in an agreeable and comparatively 
easy pastiche of latter Elizabethan or Caroline models. No, 
he must go back to the original purity of English as he under- 
stood it, to Spenser and, further back, to the English of the 
Canterbury Tales. Then, with a black-letter Chaucer weighing 
heavily in his already over-loaded saddle-bags, take his conduct 
of the adventure itself. Nothing precipitate here; he had 
familiarised his constitution, during six years and more of 
scholarly travel over large tracts of Europe and round and about 
the Ne.ur East, with the hardships of a traveller’s life and had 
spent eight months at Damascus in the intensive study of the 
Arabian idiom. ‘I could never speak their difficult language 
without solecisms,” he recorded presently; but it may be 
allowable to conjecture that this lack of fluency was in part, 
and perhaps unconsciously, by way of being deliberate. He 
would have wished to avoid at all costs, and even when it affected 
his personal comfort and safety, the odious suspicion of ‘* going 
native.” He refused, we know, to conceal either his national 
identity or the heterodox faith he professed. He was, as he 
signed his letters, ‘“‘ Charles M. Doughty, M.A. Cambridge 
(of Theberton Hall, Suffolk)”; secondarily, Khalil, a traveller 
with the Haj or pilgrim-caravan on its journey towards Mecca. 
True, he had adopted the disguise of ‘‘a Syrian of simple for- 
tune ”’; but though, it appears, he could have travelled wherever 
he wished with little enough hinderance had he been willing to 
pay formal lip-service to Islam and observe the customary 
daily hours of prayer, he so despised the Moslem faith that 
he preferred to cast off his incognito as quickly as possible, 
stepping forth alone and almost unarmed, an “ accursed 
Nasrany ” whom the most order-loving Arab found himself 
entitled to swindle, stone and revile. 

Let other travellers, if they pleased, obey the call from the 
minaret ; Khalil, who beneath his soiled and tattered cloak 
was so aggressively the younger son of Theberton Hall, Suffolk, 
member of the Christian Church and graduate of Caius, would 
please himself and not bow down. In face of such demonstra- 
tions, that he ever emerged from the Arabian hinterland is a 
tribute to his own extraordinary courage and power of for- 
bearance and self-control, besides reflecting not unfavourably 
on the fundamental good-heartedness of the poverty-stricken 
and fanatical races through whose territory he passed. Yet 
emerge he did, penniless, afflicted with boils and a kind of 
painful lingering dysentery, and walked up the steps of the 
European Hospital at Bombay. ‘I saw a tall man with a red 
beard come up the steps on to the verandah,” wrote the then 
Resident Surgeon ; “ he said, ‘ I want to come into the hospital,’ 
and I replied, ‘Only Europeans are admitted’; he then said: 
‘But I am an Englishman, and my name is Doughty.’” While 
under treatment here, Doughty wrote to the Secretary of the 
British Asiatic Society, offering to address them on his archzo- 
logical discoveries and requesting the loan of a few books, 
particularly those volumes of Chaucer’s Works other than the 
Canterbury Tales. It is to the eternal discredit of the society 
that this last request was refused, as was also a subsequent 
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plea that they would help him to raise a small sum of money 
against a bank draft. Later, he ascertained that a troop-ship 
was in the harbour, commanded by his cousin, and was thus 
enabled to secure a free passage home. 

So the adventure ended, and Doughty settled down to the 
composition of Arabia Deserta, presently to marriage, and 
long quiet years of authorship on the English south coast, 
Treated by the late Dr. Hogarth, his story is moving, and 
significant not less of Doughty’s personal greatness and keep 
though curiously limited intelligence, than of the greatness 
and characteristic limitations of the race to which he was 50 
proud to belong. Dr. Hogarth’s book, left unfinished at his 
death, has been revised and completed by his son, Mr. William 
Hogarth. It is an admirably clear survey, and with its humour, 
its broad, easy, sometimes careless, style, is the adequate 
memorial of a man who might have echoed the well-known 
maxim of a certain seventeenth-century bishop, “* Heterodoxy 
is my doxy.” 


STAGE DECORATION 


Twentieth Century Stage Decoration. By WALTER RENg& Furnsr 
and Samue.L J. Hume. Introduction by Avo.rne Appi, 
Knopf. Two vols. £5 5s. 

This book is valuable to all interested in the stage. It has 
only one defect and that is one for which the authors are not 
responsible. It will be better, however, to deal with this defect 
after giving a general description of the book. 

The first volume contains the text ; the second 397 admirable 
illustrations, of which seven are coloured prints. The object of 
the book is to give students of the theatre a bird’s-eye view of 
stage decoration, as it has developed in Europe and America 
during the last twenty-five years. But the book is more than 
a history. It is a critical survey of tendencies and theories 
which have underlain the examples of stage decoration 
in Vol. II. It contains also discussions of the subject from a 
practical and technical point of view. 

Costumes and masks are dealt with in separate chapters, and 
some account of modern machinery now at the disposal of pro- 
ducers is also given. There is an extremely useful appendix 
containing a bibliography of books, both foreign and English, 
on the same subject, and a list of the most important stage 
artists of to-day. 

Adolphe Appia writes the preface. M. Appia’s work is 
well known; he is celebrated as a Wagnerian designer. He 
has staged Tristan und Isolde at the Scala Theatre, Milan 
Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire at Basle. His writings have 
also had influence. In this preface, which is a short one, he 
defines his attitude towards the stage, and the most significant 
sentence in it runs as follows: ‘The more dramatic art 
approaches pure spectacle the less its dramatic value. Similarly 
the spectacle will lose in richness and in variety if it contains 
any dramatisation whatever.” From this principle, which is 
one by-the-bye that requires glosses and explanations, it 
follows that in M. Appia’s opinion the actor must take the first 
place. The setting or arrangement of the scene comes second 
in importance ; then the lighting, and last of all the painting 
of the scene. His short preface ends in nebulous aspirations: 
M. Appia apparently looks forward to a time when the members 
of the audience themselves will be “ living artists” and “ pro- 
fessionals ” will be phenomena of the past ; ‘“ when mankind, 
free now, will sing in living symbols, more or less dramatic, 
and adopted by all, their joys and their sorrows, their harvests, 
their labours, their struggles, their difficulties and triumphs, 
and they alone will be spectators whom age and infirmity will 
gather round us in common, living sympathy.” Sucha prospect 
is delightful, but since art of every kind is destined for many ages 
to remain the vocation of a few, M. Appia’s aspirations have 
nothing to do with the interests of the moment or this essentially 
practical book. 

The modern movement sprang into being with the idea that 
stage production involved the collaboration of the arts, and the 
authors of this buok associate the birth of this old idea with 
the name of Reinhardt. Since the Reinhardt movement 


began, however, there has been a growing tendency to give 
the actor the predominant place in the partnership of the arts ; 
and with this tendency the authors are in sympathy ; 
dynamic force of the theatre resides in the actor.” 

They quote Mr. Edmond Jones: “The theatre for the most 
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part has become the medium for man’s exploitation of himself,” 
adding : 

Out of this confusion looms the figure of the producer, the 
director, the regiseur. The appearance of these others has made 
his directing presence necessary, if not inevitable. In the adjust- 
ment of these new conditions the super-director or producer has 
usurped the centre of this balanced wheel, while the actor has 
been pushed towards the periphery. It is the relation of these 
conditions which has led to the revolt against stage decoration. 


Taken by itself this last statement can be disputed. However, 
they go on to discuss, though in somewhat cumbrous terms, a 
more interesting point, namely, that scenery of the “* synthetic ”’ 
kind, that which has no pretence to realism and aims at con- 
densing the spirit of the whole play, is always in danger of being 
addressed to the intelligence of the spectators rather than to their 
feelings and emotions. When this happens, synthetic simplifica- 
tion defeats the end of all scenic effect : it monopolises, or at 
any rate distracts, attention from the acting of the players. 
The authors do not, however, deny that a simplification may be 
reached which is in complete harmony with the drama itself. 
In chaps. 6 and 7 the principles of reducing stage settings to a 
few elements (interiors represented by means of screens and 
different levels, etc.) are analysed and set forth. And it is at 
this point, they say, that the imagination of the scenic artist 
enters ; for no fastidious audience is satisfied by mere simplifica. 
tion based upon preconceived technical principles. From the 
Theatre Exhibition at Magdeburg, where 1,600 designs and 
models for stage decorations were shown, they derived an 
impression, not of intense life in the theatre, but of petrifaction in 
the art of the stage. Each design might in itself be more or 
less successful, or even extremely so, but practically all were 
the result of applying to plays of very different character 
certain fixed principles. To avoid this is the problem. It 
can be most clearly seen in the case of plays which “ date,” 
that is to say, the point of which is partly dependent upon 
circumstances, costumes and surroundings bearing the stamp of 
a particular epoch. The suggestion of that epoch is, therefore, 
necessary if the full force of the drama itself is to be felt by 
the audience, and whatever principle the stage designer is working 
upon, some kind of compromise between the spirit of the epoch 
and the e principles of decoration must be arrived at, or the 
setting will not be psychologically dramatic. Take the plays of 
Ibsen for example. In the case of some of them it is impossible 
to detach the eternal human from their historical characteristics, 
in When We Dead Awake, for example. But in others, The Wild 
Duck or A Doll’s House, to attempt to disentangle the drama 
from its period and to set it “synthetically ’’ involves destroying 
the platform, so to speak, from which the actor addresses our 
emotions. Confronted with the works of Shakespeare or 
Racine the designer has a freer hand. Poetic drama is always 
more likely to be in harmony with some preconceived conception 
of simplified scenery. A few simple accessories will be all 
that is necessary to distinguish the atmosphere of the one 
dramatist from the other. 

In so far as the conclusion of a long and elaborate discussion 
of such problems can be summarised, that of the authors of 
Twentieth Century Stage Decoration amounts to this: that 
formulas or principles are only useful as preliminary means ; 
that even the principle of synthesis is subordinate, and that the 
most successful scene-designer is one who finds an individual 
expression for each play. Like all conclusions, in so far as they 
are sensible, these seem obvious, but the merit of the book is that 
in the course of arriving at them the authors have illuminated the 
dangers and limitations of those principles of stage decoration 
which have found of recent years too rigid exponents. 

The second volume of illustrations is fascinating to turn over. 
The impression made upon anyone who does so is very different 
from that made on the authors by the Theatre Exhibition at 
Magdeburg. What strikes him is the extraordinary variety of 
the Settings exhibited. It is regrettable that the index to the 
pictures, giving the titles of the plays and the names of the 
designers, is printed separately. It wastes time. Many of the 
Photographs of the scenes are impressive in themselves, but on 
referring to the index, when he discovers which particular drama 
was thus set, he may be visited by misgivings whether that 
Particular setting was likely to drive home the drama. 

Among the artists’ work shown that of Gordon Craig is absent. 
This is the defect in the book mentioned above. Apparently 
Mr. Gordon Craig refused to contribute. It is perhaps compre- 
hensible that he should have done so, for the scheme of the book 
— not recognise the extent to which recent developments have 
— permeated by the influence of his designs. A glance at 

ose of M. Appia, for example, shows how near akin his concep- 


tions are to those of Gordon Craig, and many of the most 
renowned producers on the Continent have acknowledged their 
debts to him. Since the English names are few in this com- 
prehensive survey of modern theatrical art, it is consoling to 
remember that, after all, England, through Gordon Craig, 
supplied the most fructifying ideas behind Twentieth Ceniury 
Stage Decoration. 


FOR MR. T. S. ELIOT 


For Lancelot Andrewes. By T. S. Extor. 
6s. 

Mr. Eliot’s declaration in his preface that his “‘ general point 
of view may be described as classic in literature, royalist in 
politics, and Anglo-catholic in religion,” is no doubt intended to 
give the critic aid which, in fact, is hardly needed ; nor does he 
elucidate matters by his admission that “ the first term is vague, 
and easily lends itself to claptrap . . . the second without 
definition, and lends itself to what is almost worse than claptrap, 
I mean temperate conservatism”; and that “ the third term 
does not rest with me to define.” No doubt Mr. Fliot. can find 
in his writings a unity which is not so apparent to those readers 
who cannot take the author’s declared aspirations as facts ; and 
we prefer to deal with this little book as what it appears to be: 
a collection of essays on miscellaneous subjects to which the 
author has not succeeded in giving that coherent force which is 
the quality of a very determined character—the kind of force, 
for instance, which Dr. Saintsbury, whose predilections are very 
much what Mr. Eliot asserts his own to be, gives to all his 
writings. Mr. Fliot’s great reputation among the young is due 
to two facts: that, of those men who practise and criticise the 
more recent fashions in literature, he has some acquaintance with 
the past—an acquaintance that strikes with awe the young men 
whose reading begins with the Edwardians ; that he holds very 
distinct and reasonably dogmatic opinions, and evidently writes 
from his mind rather than from his “ dark inwards” or “ the 
red pavilion of his heart.” 

Of the eight essays in this book two are on Anglican divines, 
Andrewes and John Bramhall; the others are on Macchiavelli, 
F. H. Bradley, Baudelaire, Middleton, Crashaw, and Irving 
Babbitt, the American ‘‘ humanist.” Those on Bradley, Babbitt 
and Macchiavelli are admirable academic exposition, in judicious 
praise or reasoned blame of the philosophies discussed. The 
essay on Macchiavelli is a brilliant piece of work. In the fas- 
cinated hate towards the Italian Renascence felt by so many 
Englishmen of the same period, Macchiavelli became a legend 
of evil; he was as traduced and misrepresented as an 
inferior philosopher, Nietzsche, was during the last war; and 
Mr. Eliot’s calm restatement of what Macchiavelli said and 
meant is succinct, clear and capable. The essay on Bramhall 
leads on to this paper by its shrewd destruction of Hobbes, a 
philosopher always overvalued in this country for political and 
chronological reasons. The essay on Andrewes is a noble 
panegyric of a much neglected prose-writer; but we cannot 
agree with Mr. Eliot in his statement of “an extremity of 
difference from John Donne.” There is a great difference which 
may be expressed perhaps by saying that Donne always preached 
his view of the truth from his experience of it, while Andrewes 
preached the Church’s view of the truth as his experience taught 
him to receive it. There are also some strange obiter dicta in 
this essay as, for instance, that Latimer—a pure medieval 
Catholic in his social theory—‘ is merely a Protestant.” 

In the essay on Thomas Middleton Mr. Eliot finds rather more 
in that very unequal and prolific dramatist than can most of his 
readers ; but he should send new readers to The Roaring Girl 
and The Changeling. The essays that show Mr. Eliot’s critical 
taste at its best are those on Crashaw—too brief a note—and 
on Baudelaire ; but in the essay on Crashaw Mr. Eliot makes a 
most astonishing confession. He is writing on the resemblances 
between Shelley and Crashaw, and criticises To a Skylark : 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere 
Whose intense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear 
Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

I should be grateful for any explanation of this stanza; until 
now I am still ignorant to what Sphere Shelley refers, or why it 
should have silver arrows, or what the devil he means by an intense 
lamp narrowing in the white dawn. . . . There may be some clue 
for persons more learned than I; but Shelley should have provided 
notes. 


Faber and Gwyer. 


Poor Shelley ! How could he guess that an age would come 
when a poet would fail to recognise the moon? Mr. Eliot might 
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have been guided to the truth if he had remembered Arnold’s 
“‘ crib’ from this verse, ‘* the silver arrows of the moon.” And 
if he repeats ‘“* Why arrows ?”’ may we remind one who has 
recently been hailed as the most learned of contemporary poets 
that the moon was once Diana, and that Diana was a huntress ? 
It is a little odd, also, to find Mr. Eliot objecting to poetry that 
needs notes. We hope he will expunge this ridiculous little slip 
from subsequent editions, as it might repel some lovers of poetry 
from a pleasant little volume of essays written by a man who is 
evidently fond of reading, generally reads with intelligence, and 
can always express his opinions with force and lucidity. 


COLLECTING 


Collecting Antiques. By Wrti1am G. Menzies. 


Confessions of an Incurable Collector. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 


Mr. Menzies has written a comprehensive guide to collecting, 
even in its major forms, to which few of us are in a position to 
aspire. How to tell a Reynolds from a Romney, Chelsea from 
Bow, Chippendale from Sheraton ; how to acquire the collecting 
instinct (the cynicism of the man !); how to avoid fakes ; how 
to improve one’s mind: on these and on many other topics he 
is diligently informative. As a work of reference for the student 
who has no ulterior motives, his book will often be consulted, 
and with profit, for it is well arranged and accurate, with excellent 
tabulated lists and bibliographies, and plenty of well-chosen 
photographs. This, indeed, will presumably be its chief use ; 
for as a guide to the collector it presupposes not only a large bank- 
balance but also the determination to know things for oneself. 
These two factors are seldom found together; those who can 
afford to pay large prices are usually diffident (and how excus- 
ably) about their knowledge, and prefer to throw themselves 
upon the mercy of experts—whether those disinterested persons 
who inhabit museums or the more reputable denizens of Bond 
Street or St. James’s. For specialist knowledge is a serious 
business these days; and with all respect to Mr. Menzies we 
do not believe that prospective collectors will go to him for 
guidance when it comes to making important purchases. Con- 
sidered, then, asa manual of collecting, Mr. Menzies’s book has a 
slightly artificial air which may conceivably do it some disservice 
among those who might find it useful: namely, those who 
really know their material, and want nothing more than a 
convenient summary of dates and marks and authorities and 
birthplaces. 

“* A guide to collecting! What a fantastic notion!’ says Mr. 
Coke; and writes an amiable, enthusiastic book about his 
own adventures as a collector, and an incurable one at that. 
There is, indeed, something almost clinical about this account 
of his pursuit after bibelots: a certain obsessional interest that 
appeals to one’s imagination. Rowlandson drawings, of which 


Lane. 25s. 
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he possesses a notable assembly, one can understand; _ but 
five hundred silhouettes, cut-and-curled paper pictures, 
glass paperweights, penny dreadfuls . . No: if one 


happens to have been born without this form of mania, one is 
left wondering and aghast. Mr. Coke collects what were known 
by people of fashion a year or two ago as “ terribly amusing ” 
objects ; and as we all know, as a result of this recent cult, nothing 
becomes more quickly wearisome—and nobody who gives way 
to it has the self-restraint to stay his hand in time. One amusing 
thing can be great fun; but half the fun is in the sophisticated 
allusion, the appeal to the fastidious modern sense of period. 
To collect such objects for their own sake, to possess dozens of 
them, may strike some as a sign of derangement: a harmless— 
and when Mr. Coke is the victim, even a rather engaging—form 
of lunacy, but still lunacy. 

It is particularly hard for the present generation to understand 
the collecting spirit: it belongs so essentially to yesterday, 
being one of the last manifestations of the static Victorian 
outlook. The habit of encumbering oneself with more than the 
bare necessities of existence seems astonishing to the light-armed 
skirmisher of to-day, whose worldly possessions fit into a couple 
of suit-cases on the luggage-rack of his Chrysler or in the locker 
of his Moth. The habit of living in hotels and service-flats and 
week-end cottages has not killed his love of beautiful things ; 
on the contrary, it has made him immensely more fastidious 
about quality. He therefore prefers to have his permanent 
sources of ewsthetic pleasure in public keeping, where he can 
enjoy them at his leisure and feel no anchors and shackles of 
responsibility ; and at home, to have a bed, a chair, a bath, a 
table, two or three books, and little more. Women are said 


to be responsible for this ; the feminisation of modern society, 





so eloquently deplored by M. Julien Benda, is supposed to have 
wrought this change in our habits. Women are less inclined to 
hoard than men, being less sentimental about permanent posses. 
sions, and therefore less disposed to saddle themselves with 
things which will be a bore when they have ceased to be fashion. 
able. Thus they concentrate on the more ephemeral among 
desirable things, like food and drink and clothes, which are 
enjoyed and then pass away; or on travel, which leaves you 
with nothing more cumbersome than a recollection or two, that 
need no dusting and attract no burglars, and never get broken 
or destroyed in a fire, like Mr. Desmond Coke’s collection. One 
sympathises with him, of course ; but he must excuse us if we 
interpret the misadventure as a judgment on him for laying up 
for himself treasure on earth. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF SAIL 


Some Famous Sailing Ships and Their Builder, Donald McKay. By 
Ricuarp C. McKay. Putnam. £1 10s. 

In the Days of the Tall Ship. By R. A. FLercuer. 
lds. 

In a curiously complacent preface, Mr. Richard McKay intro- 
duces his book to the public with the remark that it is ‘ a work 
which will be found of unusual interest and merit.” He goes on 
to make the modest claim that if he has succeeded in conveying 
to his readers something of the romance of the sailing ship days 
—which the clumsiest historian, surely, could hardly avoid 
doing—he must be credited with a ‘sublime achievement.” 
After that there seems to be little left for the most friendly 
reviewer to say ! Human nature, however, is such that we do 
not find ourselves predisposed in favour of the book by these 
handsome testimonials from its author. Nor are we encouraged 
by the pomposity of Mr. McKay’s style, his preference for the 
word ‘ progression ’”? when he means simply progress ; nor by 
the irritating vagueness of his title, which does not sufficiently 
indicate that this bonk is a biography—so described on its paper 
cover—of the American shipbuilder, Donald McKay, the 
author’s grandfather, and contains nothing about anybody else’s 
ships, nor anything to indicate that any other nation ever built 
a clipper ship at all. The author has given the book about as 
bad a send-off as it would be possible to imagine ; and it is to be 
feared that very few readers—even of those interested in the 
subject—will get far beyond that comically self-satisfied preface. 

Yet it is a great subject—so great that any new contribution 
to it is always worth reading, however crudely presented. Mr. 
McKay has quite failed to make a living personality of his grand- 
father. We get nothing to distinguish young Donald McKay 
from any other industrious and clever young man, nothing to 
mark off his love affairs from those of other men—except, pet- 
haps, that his first bride rejoiced in the remarkable name of 
Albenia Boole—and, when he reaches maturer years, we see 
only a strong, quiet, purposeful man, whose character and genius 
we can admire, and whose success we can applaud, but without 
taking away with us any clear picture of him as an individual. 
Psychological subtleties, and the art of selecting facts for bio- 
graphical purposes, are quite beyond his grandson’s reach. But 
at least Mr. Richard McKay knows his subject, and when he 
pauses by the way to tell the story of these famous sailing ships 
which Donald McKay designed he has many things to say which 
it would have been a pity to have missed. From the Courier 
of 880 tons, built in 1842, to the Great Republic, 4,555 tons, 
which was the largest ship in the world at her launching in 
1853, it is a gallant and inspiring record. The sailing ships were 
engaged in a battle for life with steam, and they did not go under 
easily. ‘They beat the early Cunard steamers on the Atlantic 
crossing. The Lightning, built by McKay for a British firm, 
maintained a speed of eighteen miles an hour on the long Aus- 
tralian run. It was thirty-five years before steam could do 
better. The James Baines once did twenty-one knots—the 
highest authenticated sailing record, says Mr. McKay—a figure 
which is quite startlingly near the speed of an ocean greyhound 
of to-day. Mr. Richard McKay takes a proper pride in these 
achievements and records them with infectious enthusiasm. 
His book is embellished with over fifty admirable illustrations, 
many of them in colour. If it runs to a second edition he should 
cut that preface out. 

Mr. Fletcher is more ambitious. He essays to tell the whole 
story of the sailing ship in the nineteenth century, and within 
the limits of his space he does very well. Many of McKay’ 
designs—the Lightning, the Great Republic and others—reapper 
in these pages; and many of the illustrations, notably one © 
the American schooner, Thomas W. Lawson, which had no 
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less than seven masts, are quite remarkable. The Thomas W. 
Lawson was, perhaps, one of the few false notes in that melodious 
swan-song of sail which Mr. Fletcher recites for us once again. 
No amount of sentiment can instil beauty into a seven-masted 
ship, with every mast rigged in the same way! It has the 
appearance of a caterpillar. But the beauty of the “ tall ships ” 
in general is something beyond dispute—something which will 
still be bewailed when steam has gone the way of sail, when oil 
in its turn has succumbed to electricity, perhaps, and electricity 
to something else. It was in their long fight against extinction 
that the sailing ships reached perfection. ‘The famous Cutty 
Sark is the sole survivor of that glorious fleet, and not the least 
interesting of Mr. Fletcher’s unusually good illustrations are the 
photographs which he himself has taken of the Cutty Sark as 
she now lies at her last anchorage in Falmouth Harbour—a 
pathetic and graceful memorial of the great days of sail. 


GERMANY OF TO-DAY 


Republican Germany. By Hvuenu Quictey and Roserr T. 
CuaRK. Methuen. 15s. 


Hard upon Mr. H. G. Daniels’ Rise of the German Republic, 
published a year ago, comes this well-packed political and 
economic study, with the avowed object of following step by 
step the processes of adjustment of the German State to the 
new conditions which a lost war and a revolution brought in 
their train. The emphasis is laid on the significance of these 
swift developments for the world in general, and the authors, 
following the various processes closely, have attempted to 
disengage from the story of the last ten years the spirit that 
animates Germany to-day. 

The book naturally falls into two clearly defined parts. The 
first traces the intricate stages in the consolidation of the 
Republic ; the second is devoted to the many interdependent 
aspects of the new economic state. The salient question to 
which the Englishman seeks an answer is whether Germany is 
really democratic at heart. Much rubbish has been written 
about the alleged servility of the German, and English writers 
have rarely attempted to explain the seeming paradox of a fine 
independence of mind coupled with an acquiescence in the 
ordering of public life which has amounted to political servitude. 
Germans have recognised since the middle of the cighteenth 
century the stimulating influence on English self-esteem of an 
understanding and active co-operation in public affairs. They 
have envied our greater political freedom without being able 
to work out their own, and the suddenness with which German 
democracy was eventually faced with this problem rendered its 
lack of experience and tradition all the more evident. Yet the 
Republic has endured, and in some respects the German is now 
freer to express his thoughts in public and to compel the political 
execution of his wishes than the Briton. There is stiil a 
singular official reluctance to employ the word “ republic,” but 
there is little doubt that the majority of Germans desire the 
maintenance of a republican constitution, and had it not been 
for the grinding terms of the Versailles Diktat, as it is generally 
called, the majority to-day would be even greater. It is the 
attribution of the sole responsibility for the war which has cut 
the deepest wound in German self-esteem. A library of books 
has been written on the subject, and there is a periodical solely 
devoted to it, though there are signs that even this burning 
question is on the way to becoming academic. 

If the chief question in the political field is whether the 
Republic is stable, the greatest economic significance must be 
assigned to the way in which Germany has rationalised, and is 
still rationalising, her industries. Since it is now a platitude to 
say that the future of Europe is bound up with that of the 
great central European State, it is obviously of the utmost 
importance that we should understand in which direction the 
German mind is tending. Whether we regard them merely as 
business rivals or as collaborators in the maintenance and 
furtherance of European civilisation, the fact we must take 
into account is that the abilities of the Germans lie more in the 
field of industrial organisation than in that of politics. While 
learning from them what they have to teach us in the one 
sphere, we shall be wise to encourage, or at least not render 
more difficult, their sincere efforts to consolidate their adolescent 
democracy, 

_In the Republic’s darkest days, when the mark was prac- 
poe worthless, the elemental necessity was that of preserving 
my oe existence in face of the merciless will of the French 

estroy them. Domestic reform was consequently subor- 


dinated to the exigencies of foreign policy. The essential facts 


in German life to-day are that the currency is again stable and 
that home policy is no longer overshadowed by external events. 
A republic which has survived the alarms of the last ten vears 
is not likely to collapse under any crisis that can at present be 
foreseen. Republican versus monarchic government is no longer 
a living issue, and any change that may be made will be on 
the basis of the present constitution. 

Owing to the closeness, suddenness, and variety of events, 
there is a difficulty in obtaining true perspective ; but that 
there has been a change of spirit is certain. It is evident from 
the trend of politics, but it is reflected more vitally in literature 
and art. The authors of this book have left the discussion of 
the spiritual values in post-war Germany to a possible supple- 
mentary volume, contenting themselves in the meantime with 
a useful summary by way of introduction. 


TALES OF CERVANTES 


The Spanish Lady and Two Other Stories from Cervantes. Trans- 
lated by James Masne, 1640. Illustrated by DovuGras 
Prrcy Buss. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


At no time did superficial resemblances between Englishmen 
and Spaniards seem closer than in the days when Cervantes was 
writing and Mabbe was translating him. Roth Englishmen 
and Spaniards were seamen, discoverers, colonists, enjoying 
a Golden Age in literature and purse, and the joys of religious 
bigotry. It was necessary only to give the New World to the 
two races for the quarrel to be perfect. Yet Cervantes did not 
hate the English, as The Spanish Lady shows. The bond of 
common enmity and esteem was cemented by ignorance and 
curiosity. To Cervantes London was as romantic and mysterious 
as Constantinople ; and Mabbe was innocent enough of Spanish 
religious bigotry to translate “ cristianos”* as ‘* Christians ”’ 
instead of ‘* Catholics.” 

There is, in a lesser degree, the same delight to be had in 
Mabbe as in Urquhart, Le Motteux or Florio. Mabbe had in 
Cervantes rich and resonant material out of which to form, 
drill and deploy the long undulating Tudor sentences. And if 
Cervantes lost the Spanish sun in the process, he gained by 
Mabbe the not less golden sun of Elizabeth. Indeed Mabbe was 
a little inclined to embroider the text to the greater glory of 
that Queen. The resounding opening of ‘* The Spanish Lady,” 
** Amongst those many spoyles which the Conquerours of the 
famous Northern Island (governed then by a most noble Queen),” 
has been curtly rendered by a more conscientious and _ less 
spirited modern translator, ‘“* Amongst the spoils which the 
English carried away.” For a similar reason we prefer the 
authorised version to Moffatt; and the analogy is apt, for 
Mabbe is steeped in the language of the authorised version. 
He conceals also, under the ease of his passages, an idiomatic 
vigour which breaks out at times surprisingly : 

Wee arrived at Tripoli in Barbarie ; where my master fell sicke 
of a Pluresie, accompanied with a burning fever in that violent 
manner, that within three days it sent him packing to hell. 

Of the three stories in this volume ‘“ The Jealous Husband ” 
—a story of amorous plotting in Seville—and ‘‘ The Liberall 
Lover” are livelier in intrigue and characterisation than the 
title-piece. There is the pleasant crackle of the dry Manchegan 
humour in these two tales, although the story of the latter 
wanders far away, from shipwreck to shipwreck, galley 
to galley, from Trapani to Constantinople. This edition is 
beautifully printed and the antique spelling has been preserved. 
The illustrations are naive comments on the romances, and give 
an amusing tuppence-coloured effect that is quite appro- 
priate. It remains only to reflect that if reaction had got its 
way in Spain during the Great War (as it has now and had in 
Mabbe’s day), and if Spain had fought us again, the interesting 
Spanish literature of the last twenty years might have been less 
neglected by us. 


LITERARY SCRUPLES 


Literary Ethics. By H.M. Pauti. Thornton Butterworth. 15s. 

Mr. Paull explains his book with the secondary title, “* A Study 
in the Growth of the Literary Conscience.’ Each chapter deals 
briefly with some form of literary crime or bad manners, and con- 
cludes with a paragraph summing up the change (not always, 
as Mr. Paull imagines, for the better) in our general literary 
conscience. The book contains a large number of examples from 
English literature which are extremely interesting, and represents 
obviously a great deal of work on the part of the author. But 
Mr. Paull is unsatisfactory as a guide, for two reasons: first, 
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because he makes no real distinction between honesty which 
is more or less compelled by law, and honesty dictated by 
conscience ; second, because he looks forward to a Utopia 
from which all parody, hoax, borrowing, hack translation, anony- 
mous criticism, bowdlerism, depiction in novels of living people 
would be excluded by common consent. He objects to clergymen 
who (dishonestly) read others’ sermons, though in some cases it 
would be a public calamity if they read their own ; “to parody 
a single poem of merit,’ he asserts, “is generally speaking 
unjustifiable’ ; and he quotes a reviewer, who attributed a 
book to Sir James Barrie because he wrote the introduction, as 
an instance of the undesirability of hoaxing the public. This is 
the more extraordinary because Mr. Paull denounces censorship 
and believes in giving “‘ absolute freedom to all branches of 
literature.””, He would not always truncheon or handcuff the 
writers of the future, but he would have them sterilised, inhibited 
creatures who would not dream of pulling a long nose at one 
another or at the public, or of appearing in any but the most 
respectable guise. This vision gives a twist to his judgments 
which the reader will probably stick at swallowing. 

The difficulty, of course, is to draw the line between the mere 
mountebank of literature and the thief and the forger. The 
easiest solution is to treat as crime anything which robs another 
man of money or reputation ; that is the object of the laws of 
copyright and libel, as they stand at present—whatever abuses 
there may be in their interpretation. Mr. Paull’s disapproval 
of unpunishable “* offences ”’ (like parody, hoax and plagiarism) 
has some amusing falls. Of the last he writes that “a plagiarism 
is justified if it expresses an old thought in better language”; but 
from the ethical point of view, which on the whole is Mr. Paull’s, a 
good plagiarism is no more justified than a bad one. To condemn 
Montgomery because he lifted clumsily and not at the same time 
to blame those like Pope and Chaucer who did the same thing 
with skill, is quite unfair. On the other hand, Mr. Paull insists 
that ‘‘ Shakespeare was, of course, a notorious pirate”; and he 
might have applied the term to almost every writer since Homer. 
He shifts his ground rather often, but his chief fault perhaps is 
his solemnity, overruled now and then by his evident delight in 
books. He mentions Percy’s Reliques and the Rowley poems 
under a heading, ‘*‘ Crime: Forgery,’ but cannot find a word to 
say against either. He deals severely with a confessional essay 
by Mr. Belloc on Literary Fraud, but praises these lines of Mr. 
Belloc’s which he passed off as Shakespearean : 

Nought was ever done 

Unless at some time it were first begun. 
Mr Paull disapproves of a lot of things—but usually he relents 
when he finds that they have involved the writing of master- 
pieces. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Candide and Other Romances. By Vorrarre. Translated by 
RicHarRD ALDINGTON. Illustrated by Norman TEALBy. 
Lane. 2ls. 

Selected Poems. By A. C. SwiInBurne. 
HuMBERT WOLFE. 
21s. 

The Well of St. Clare. 


Introduction by 
Illustrated by Harry CutarkKeE. Lane. 


By ANATOLE France. Translated by 
ALFRED ALLINSON. Illustrated by F.C. Park. Lane. 16s. 

The Silver Stallion. By James Brancu CABELL. Illustrated 
by F. C. Par&. Lane. 25s. 


Here are four numbers in the Bodley Head series of illustrated 
books—darkly bound, well printed on good paper. The titles 
are chosen with evident care. They raise once again the question 
as to the wisdom or folly of trying to fit pictures to imaginative 
writing. 

Mr. Aldington’s translation of Candide and seven of Voltaire’s 
short tales is welcome, for the English text as well as for the 
introduction, in which he discusses the philosophical origins 
of the classic satire. In his introductory essay on Swinburne 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe is personal and candid. He confesses that 
he can hardly be the right man for the task, because the poet 
in himself was awakened by a first hearing of ‘“* Dolores” and 
consequently for him Swinburne has always meant the first 
series of Poems and Ballads. It is the poet of that mood who 
is presented in Mr. Wolfe’s selection. It was hardly worth 
while to disinter from the Saturday Review of 1866 John Morley’s 
castigation of Swinburne the immoralist. Mr. Wolfe, never- 
theless, has good things to say, for instance: ‘‘ He wrote with 
the strange ignorant gravity of a child of Hermaphroditus.” 
Mr. Henry Clarke’s illustrations, as Mr. Wolfe rightly notes, imply 
an interpretation of Swinburne completely opposed to that 
given in his own essay. 


— 


The Well of St. Clare contains several of Anatole France’s 
most characteristic short stories. The Silver Stallion is not 
worthy of a place in any series. It is a specimen of Mr. Cabell’s 
fake romance, which, with its pointless detail and lists of jaw- 
breaking names, may be left to the tender mercies of the average 
reader. There are pages and pages of stuff like this : 


But Miramon Lluagor, the Seneschal of Gontaron, was the 
champion who subdued Thragnar and put upon him a detection 
and a hindrance: and it was Kerin of Nointe—the Syndic and, 
after that, the Castellan of Basardra—who captured and carefully 
burned Sclaug. Then, in the quelling of Othmar Black-Tooth’s 
rebellion, Nizian of Nair Yair, the High Bailiff of Uppa Ardra . , , 


Of the three illustrators represented here Mr. Norman Tealby 
is the least unsatisfactory. Several of his drawings for Candide 
are vigorous and amusing. Mr. Clarke’s pictures make Swin- 
burne’s erotic ballads seem joyless or merely repellent. The 
other two volumes are illustrated by Mr. F. C. Papé. His 
invention and his forms are alike remote from the temper of 
Anatole France. If they are not far from The Silver Stallion, 
the reason is that Mr. Cabell and his illustrator move together in 
a region of ugly and meaningless grotesques. To the present 
illustrators of the Bodley Head one particular word of counse] 
may be given. They should forget Beardsley. His style 
began and ended with himself. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1929. Burke's Peerage, 
Ltd. £5 5s. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 1929, 
Dean. £3 15s. 

This year’s Burke contains no new feature ; nor does it record any 
particularly interesting event in connection with the peerage, apart 
from the revival in favour of Prince Henry of the Dukedom 
of Gloucester, which has been in abeyance for nearly a hundred years, 
It is noted, however, in the preface that while eleven new peerages 
(including that of the late Archbishop of Canterbury) have been 
created this year, nine have become extinct. During the same period 
eleven baronetcies have been created while ten have become extinct. 
Mr. Baldwin therefore has lately made no very substantial increase 
in the number of the holders of hereditary titles. Debreti, whose 
preface is always interesting, points out with reference to the title 
conferred upon Dr. Randall Davidson that this is the first time that 
an English peerage has been given to a Primate and that his proper 
title is now ‘‘ Archbishop Lord Davidson of Lambeth.” Amongst 
other points Debreti notes that there are only twenty-four peers and 
less than fifty baronets now living who were in enjoyment of their 
dignities in 1878, so that, ‘‘ it would seem that the entire representation 
of hereditary titles changes in but little over half a century by reason 
of extinction or succession, and the creation of new titles.” In 1878, 
we are informed, Debrett contained only 1,384 pages ; now it contains 
over 3,400 pages. It is certainly a very bulky volume, but Burke 
is still bulkier. 


Many Tales of Many Cities. By IstporeE pe Lara. Hutchinson. 18. 


Mr. de Lara has been popular for a number of vears on the Continent 
as asinger and composer. His reminiscences, like those of everyone 
else who knew the chief European cities at the end of the last century, 
are filled out with lists of names, photographs and anecdotes. Among 
a lot of drawing-room nonentities Mr. de Lara met some really interest- 
ing men—Pierre Loti, d’Annunzio, Debussy and others. What a 
pity he can remember nothing of them that is not dull and trivial! 
*‘ Her great admirers,” he writes of a singer, ‘were Lord Lytton, 
Maupassant, Oscar Wilde,” and he is content always with a citation 
of famous people. Two things in the book are worth preserving— 
notices of Mr. de Lara’s operas by Bernard Shaw. Some people will 
buy the book, as they buy others of the sort, to find their namesin the 
index ; the general public, unless it is interested in looking for other 
people’s names, will not find it worth buying at all. 


Collins. By H. W. Garrop. Oxford University Press. 5s. 
There was once, it is said, a cricket match at a women’s college 
between Personal Charm and Solid Worth. Had Professor Garrod, 
by some miracle, taken part in that match, there can be no doubt 
as to his choice. His books are never easy, and he makes as heavy 
demands on his readers as if they were undergraduates with Greats 
a month ahead. But it cannot be denied that he is an excellent coach. 
The present work is, he says. rather a commentary than a criticis™, 
and that is precisely what certain kinds of criticism ought to be. 
He takes the poems of Collins one by one, as if they were prize 
exercises, subjects them to the minutest scrutiny, corrects bag 
punctuation, points out their solecisms, their defects or merits ¢ 
arrangement, their aptness or infelicity of phrasing. Not till all this 
has been done does he pass judgment: and even then he allows for 
his own personal equation, and claims no pontifical position. Whether 
he approves or disapproves, we know exactly why. He is justly 
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contemptuous of the vague superlatives of Swinburne, preferring to 
such rhapsodies (even when he agrees with their general tenor) the 
grave and measured depreciations of Johnson. There is no poet more 
unequal than Collins, who never wrote a dozen lines without a lapse: 
and there is no poet who should be praised or blamed with nicer 
discrimination. And this it is which makes Mr. Garrod so admirable 
a guide: he simply will not permit us to praise without saying why, 
or to blame without saying what. A better literary exercise is hard 
to conceive than to take such a poem as the “‘ Ode to the Passions,” 
read it through, and then re-read it with Mr. Garrod’s aid. Incident- 
ally, unless the student is exceptionally learned, he will pick up a 
great deal of information by the way. 


Qn Being a Father. By E. M. and K. M. Waker. Cape. 5s. 


The authors of this little book divide their work into two parts. 
Part I. is devoted to the physiology of parenthood, to questions of 
heredity and fertility, to child-bearing and child-birth, and birth 
control; Part II. deals with the relations between children and their 
parents, with the psychology of the child, and with the father as an 
essential in the family jig-saw even if very difficult tofit in. There is 
nothing particularly novel in the opinions expressed, which, never 
extreme, are generally in conformity with the best modern thought 
and practice. As for the facts they are mainly elementary, but as 
Dr. Kenneth Walker is an eminent member of his profession and as 
even elementary biology is often ‘‘ news” to otherwise well-educated 
men and women, many married people may find the book both in- 
formative and useful. Where one would be most inclined to join 
issue with the authors is in their tacit assumption that until the 
children grow up the father, except as begetter and breadwinner. is 
necessarily more or less a supernumerary in the family. The most 
casual survey of family life should correct this assumption. One 
could wish, too, that its authors had not been quite so facetious. 


The Quacks of Old London. 
12s. 6d. 

Mr. C. J. S. Thompson, who in several previous volumes has shown 
himself an industrious explorer of the byways of social history, has 
found in the annals of quackery a theme at once attractive and 
repulsive. One gets the impression from Mr. Thompson’s pages that 
our ancestors spent a large part of their lives in a deplorable condition 
of health, and judging by the fantastic nature of the medicines they 
were Offered and presumably accepted—for some of Mr. Thompson’s 
heroes had long and prosperous careers—they were ready to clutch 
at any straws to better themselves. Mr. Thompson has brought 
together an extraordinary collection of bills and advertisements. 
His book, indeed, is rather a repertory than a history, and it is to be 
wished that he had criticised his documents as thoroughly as he 
has presented them, for there must be a special psychology of quackery 
which would repay exploration. It would be interesting, for instance, 
to consider how far, in given cases, pure roguery was not alloyed with 
self-deception. Many of the prescriptions quoted by Mr. Thompson 
are no more absurd than those recorded, certainly with no intent to 
deceive, in the recipe books which so often come to light among the 
archives of the most respectable households. Though the practice of 
medicine has always attracted charlatans in plenty, it is probable that 
in all ages many have been branded as charlatans who were in reality 
honest blunderers. 


By C. J. S. THompson. Brentano. 


Experiments with Handwriting. 
Unwin. 18s. 

From the purely technical detection of forgery and disguised hand- 
writing the experts of graphology have gone on to more abstruse 
vestigations. Mr. Saudek, for instance, makes the tremendous 
claim that he is able to tell from handwriting whether an employee in a 
Position of trust is likely to abuse his position, or not; and he gives 
us ten elaborate tables of faults in chirography any four of which found 
in a manuscript will convict the writer of being an actual or potential 
embezzler. Naturally he cannot produce his evidence, the law of libel 
forbids ; but he gives the rules and leaves them to his readers to apply. 
Allowing that he has discovered an infallible test for trustworthiness, 
it would seem that the bet raying symptoms are rather those of general 
feebleness of character than of predatory impulse ; for Mr. Saudek 
says nothing of the far more dangerous dishonesty that keeps to the 
windward of the law or is not found out. Some tests of famous 
people are given, and the features of their writing and of their charac- 


ters are found to correspond. It is all very ingenious, and no doubt 
there is something in it. 


By Rospert SaupEk. Allen and 


A New Commentary on Holy Scripture. Including the Apocrypha- 
Edited by Cuartes Gore, H. L. Goupce, and A. GuILLaumE. 
S.P.C.K. 16s. 

A Bible commentary which includes a substantial monograph on 
each of the sacred books, together with running textual comments and 
explanations, is necessarily portly. This volume weighs 44 lbs. and 
heommne approximately 9 by 6 by 3 inches. Its 1,600 odd pages are 
Me — printed in good, legible type, and the binding seems equal 
by 4 avy stresses involved. Its production was possibly inspired 

“y success of a previous attempt on somewhat similar lines, pre- 
pated by the Rev. J. R. Dummelow. Critics remarked on that 


occasion that compressed comments are useless to specialists, and 
that the ordinary superficial student might be expected to prefer a 
more manageable book. Experience has shown, however, that for 
various reasons a great number of people appreciate an exhaustive 
book of reference on the Scriptures ; and the ranks of its purchasers 
will doubtless include a host of mildly interested laymen at one 
extreme, and many impecunious religious workers at the other. The 
work has been uncommonly well done, and the book is excellent 
value. The attitude towards the Old Testament displays the frankness 
to be expected from Dr. Gore’s record. In the New Testament 
portion the interpretation is as broadly Anglo-Catholic as scholarship 
permits. 


The Industrial Revolution, 1750—1850 (W. E. A. Ovurtings.) By 
H. L. Beaes, Lecturer in Economic History in the London 
School of Economics. Longmans. 2s., cloth; 1s. paper. 

Mr. Beales keeps up the high standard of this series of ‘* Outlines.” 
It is not easy to write a readable history of these hundred years in 
less than a hundred pages. But Mr. Beales has brought to his task 
not only knowledge but skill, and he gives us a lively, as well as a 
clear and thoughtful, sketch of the main features of the Industrial 
Revolution—the changes in manufacture and transport and agricul- 
ture, in social life and organisation, in political policy. And he 
is too good a historian—or too prudent a philosopher— to be dogmatie 
in his judgments. He offers his essay as “‘ a series of starting points 
for group-discussion,” and as such it should be very valuable to the 
student. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


OLLOWING on the first recording of Brahms’s Symphony 
H No. 1 in C minor, played by Felix Weingartner and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, and issued by the 
Columbia Co., which I reviewed on October 27th, comes a 
recording of the same symphony by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V., plum label, five 
12-in. discs). Stokowski and his Philadelphia orchestra have 
earned a great reputation among gramophonists for their 
brilliant recordings, but on the whole, in this instance, I prefer 
and would recommend the Weingartner recording for the 
following reasons : Stokowski is evidently a vigorous and brilliant 
conductor, but he has less refinement of phrasing, and in the 
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first movement the balance is not so good as Weingartner’s, 
e.g., the wood-wind passages are occasionally obscured. He 
takes the symphony at aslightly faster pace than Weingartner. 
and in the second movement it can be clearly discerned how 
much less modelled the playing is than Weingartner’s, both as 
regards phrasing and tone gradation. The third and fourth 
movements are taken at much the same pace as Weingartner 
takes them, but Stokowski’s rallentandos are sentimentalised and 
his dynamic contrasts not so effective. 
* * 2 


A particularly fine orchestral record is Tchaikovsky’s Sym- 
phony No. 5 in E minor, played by Willen Mengelberg and his 
Concertgebouw Orchestra (Columbia, seven 12 in. dark blue 
label dises). This magnificent recording will win many fresh 
admirers for Tchaikovsky's remarkable work. The rendering 
is splendidly massive and vigorous, and Tchaikovsky’s brilliant 
orchestration comes through in all its liveliness from the 
clean and well-balanced playing of the Amsterdam orchestra. 

In contrast to Tchaikovsky’s dramatically coloured sym- 
phony is the equally dramatie but totally different symphony 
by Mozart, the famous No. 39 in E flat, played by Erich Kleiber 
and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (H.M.V., plum label, three 
12 in. discs). This extraordinarily fine work is sympathetically 
played—it is, for example, rendered with some understanding 
of its dramatic power—but I should like to have this symphony, 
together with its fellow the ‘“ Jupiter”—the G minor—also 
recorded by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, under Schalk, 
or the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Furtwingler or 
Richard Strauss. 

Dvorak’s Symphony, No. 4 in G major, is a most attractive 
composition quite worthy to stand beside the better-known 
later ‘‘ New World” Symphony, and the Brunswick Co. is to 
be congratulated on having been the first to record this work, 
played by Basil Cameron and Symphony Orchestra (Brunswick, 
dark blue label, four 12 in. discs). Unfortunately this recording 
is not up to the standard of H.M.V., Columbia and Parlophone 
orchestral recordings, and can only fill the gap until some 
better one is issued. I cannot understand why the Brunswick 
Co. does not issue the fine Polydor records made in Germany, 
as I understand that the Brunswick Co. possess the English 
agency for these records. 


A much better Brunswick record is the Mozart String Quartet 


in D major, played by the Brosa String Quartet (Brunswick, 
dark blue label, two 12 in. dises). 





& > * 


An excellent enterprise on the part of the Columbia Co. is 
the recording of the whole of Chopin’s Nocturnes, played by 
Leopold Godowsky, with spoken introduction by Ernest Newman. 
The final series of six nocturnes is now issued in one album 
(Columbia, dark blue label, four 12 in. discs). Everybody has 
his own idea of how Chopin’s Nocturnes should be played, and 
failing the ideal performer who can reconcile all different shades 
of conception, Leopold Godowsky’s playing of them can be 
praised for its restraint and freedom from exaggeration or 
sentimentality ; but one or two of the nocturnes are marred by 
an occasional flatness, which is rather surprising, and 
Godowsky’s slightly “* dead ”’ tone will not satisfy the Pachmann 
enthusiasts. 

An attractive pianoforte recording is that by Alexander 
Brailowsky of Scarlatti’s Pastorals and Capriccio, arranged 
by Tauzig, and Weber's “ Perpetuum Mobile ” (Brunswick dark 
blue, one 12in. disc). I strongly recommend this record as 
I know it will give satisfaction. I have just noticed that this 
is a Polydor recording pressed in England, and I recommend 
the Brunswick Co. to hurry up and issue further Polydor 
recordings, for their superiority to other Brunswick records is 
very marked. 

me * * 


Among miscellaneous records, the first to be mentioned 


must be the fine recording by‘idouard Commette in St. Jean’s 
Cathedral, Lyons, of Bach's Fantasia in G minor (Columbia 
dark blue, one 12 in. disc). It is very evident that not only is 
M. Commette a fine player, but that the organ and acoustics 
of the Cathedral at Lyons are very good, and the Columbia 
Co. should promptly get M. Commette to record all Bach’s 
organ Preludes and Fugues, for they should have a continuous 
sale. 

A word of protest must be made against the H.M.V. Company's 
catchpenny policy of making Galli-Curci record “Abide With Me.” 
and *“ Lead, Kindly Light,’ for which her voice and tempera- 
ment are both utterly unsuited. One can only hope that 
records so utterly worthless aesthetically and emotionally will 


fail to sell. ‘The best vocal record of the month is Maria 
Olcewszka’s ‘‘ Che faro senza Euridice,” from Gluck’s Orfeo 
ed Euridice, and ‘‘Ombra ma fui,” from Handel’s Xerves (H.M.Y, 
plum label, one 12 in. disc.). G. P. 


About Motoring 
BUICK CARS 


HEN the Buick first invaded these islands it had no 
W sign of glory to show. The performance was even 
then better than British cars at a corresponding price 
could show, but it was rather apt to develop serious structural 
failures ; at that date the American industry was not scientific as 
it is to-day. Consequently, the early Buicks were frankly despised 
by British manufacturers. My eyes were first opened to its real 
merit in 1918, when I begged a lift from a famous manufacturer 
of aero engines, whose comings and goings were so important 
that he was granted unlimited petrol when most folk had to 
walk. He was driving one of the last six-cylinder Buicks 
for which hold space had been granted before the submarine 
menace became acute. His mechanics had tuned it up most 
religiously, and its manners were simply marvellous. He loved 
it so passionately that he had taken an oath never to buy 
another Rolls when peace returned (whether he would have kept 
this oath, I cannot say, for his millions have largely evaporated, 
and he was driving an ancient Cowley when I last saw him, but the 
mere taking of the oath was significant). We all know that when 
the seas were reopened, the Buick instantly became the favourite 
purchase of the man who is wealthy in a betwixt and between 
sense. It is not an ostentatious car. It is not really expensive. 
It will last for a good number of years if one dislikes an annual 
change of car. It will carry a seven-seater enclosed body without 
behaving ponderously on the road, even if roads be steep. Its 
manners are pleasant and refined. It is entirely reliable. In 
other words, when a practical man wants a car that is roomy 
and good, and needs it for use rather than to advertise his 
financial position, there is no reason why he should buy any- 
thing better than a Buick—and at the money he certainly 
cannot obtain anything better. More than this, the Buick has 
achieved such very large sales to buyers of this particular type, 
that in self-defence a great many British manufacturers have 
been forced to copy its general layout and specification. And 
with the usual fate of mere copyists, they have by no means 
always produced copies as sound as the original. 
* * * 


To descend to details, the Buick has a better top gear per- 
formance than most of the British cars which are based on 
Buick design. As a patriot, I hate to admit this, but it happens 
to be true. The minutie of the gas admission and control 
must be quite exceptionally good, for an average Buick saloon, 
as delivered by the hundred to Tom, Dick and Harry, will 
slide along quite smoothly at a pace lower than most 
of us walk, and if the accelerator is gently but firmly depressed 
at this speed the car will pick up very prettily indeed. Per- 
sonally, I rather like gear changing than otherwise, and 
never make my own cars stunt at very low speeds because of 
the stresses thus cast upon the transmission and engine bearings ; 
but this sort of stunt is a simple-matter with a Buick and is 
impossible with several of its best rivals ; the fact is, therefore, 
proof of quality. The excellence of the engine is, naturally, 
a necessity with a three speed gearbox ; most British cars 1 
this class have four gears. But the duffer type of driver always 
votes for three gears, and one does not miss the extra gear with 
such a smooth and willing power unit. It is literally true to say 
that with a fully loaded saloon the speed range on top gear 
extends from two or seventy miles an hour. The front wheels 
are a little inclined to flap mildly towards the upper end of this 
range ; but such an incipient flap is perceptible with most heavy 
cars of the second grade, unless every detail is perfect, including 
tyre pressures. Over the whole of this speed range the springing 
of the car is quite unusually good. Even at a fast gait ove 
wavy or potholed main roads, the tyres never feel as if they wer 
stuffed with wood. 

* bo a 

The 1929 coachwork is probably amongst the finest which 
America has yet given us. It is designed throughout with - 
practical eye on the probable demands of the owner, ant 
embodies every conceivable convenience and gadget. This 3s 


: : : = i 0 
not at all new in American. coachwork, which has west 
excelled our own in every respect except comfort and durability. 
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Why be content 
with 57° 


YOU CAN GET A GUARANTEED 
7%, 10%, 15%, or even 20%, 
ACCORDING TO AGE 


Do what many others are to-day doing: Sell your stocks 
and shares and buy a ‘Sun Life of Canada’ Annuity with 
the proceeds. A retired professional man has doubled his 
income by making this safe exchange. This ‘two years’ 
Income in one’ will be paid to him every year as long 
as he lives. It will never fail. No more worry, no more 
wondering how to make ends meet. Life is now a different 
thing for him. 

Think what it would mean to you—a far larger Income: 
an absolutely safe Income: an unalterable Income for Life 
Guaranteed by a Company with over £82,000,000 assets 
under very strict Government supervision. 


Write for full details of our Annuities, so that we can show 
you how much better you can employ your Capital—what 
a much larger income you can enjoy, and how much safer 
it will be. Better terms are granted in cases of impaired 
health, and there are many kinds of annuities, including a 
guaranteed return of Purchase Price. Please give exact 
date of birth and amount of Capital at your disposal. 


J. F. Junkin (General Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada, 10 Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, 
Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 1. 





NEW NOVELS 7/6 


eady Jan. 4. 


Don Careless 
» REX BEACH 


(Author of “The Mating Call,” etc.) 
Two long complete stories by one of the greatest exponents of 
forceful and dramatic writing of the day. The scene of “Don 
Careless” is the South American Republic of Bolivar, whilst 
“Birds of Prey,” the second tale, concerns the mysterious death 
of Stuyvesant Ballard, a stockbroker. Full of that characterisation 
and sense of drama which make Rex Beach’s work so popular. 


Mary of Marion Isle 
» SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD 


(Author of “ Belshazzar,” etc.) 
How a man escapes from his conventional life is told with that 
graphic vividness one always associates with the late author. 
Andrew West, an impecunious medical student, suddenly becomes 
Lord Atterton. He drifts into marriage with a wife whose 
ambitions drive him from his work and other impedimenta so dear 


ini An Island for Two 
» ANDREW SOUTAR 


(Author of “The Phantom in the House,” etc.) 
When they were boy and girl lovers they had their dreams, Moira 
and Michael. And the dream they loved better than all the others 
was that of an island made just for the two of them. The day 
came when that dream was realised, but not in the circumstances 
which their romantic minds had conceived in the beginning. 


Send for Spring List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, B.C.4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each Monthly 


























ANCIA 


A glance will tell you that the Lancia carries no waste 


steel, that here is the lowest centre of gravity with the 
greatest possible safety. But only Lancia owners know 
the full story—that the Lancia car makes its own roads 
through country that is an smpasse to other cars, that 
the Lancia can race against the clock and win, and 
that it is one of the fastest climbing cars in the world. 











LANCIA (England) LIMITED 


LANCIA WORKS, ALPERTON, Nr. WEMBLEY, LONDON 


Telephone: Wembley 3266. 
































London Distributors: LONDON & COUNTIES 


AUTO DISTRIBUTORS LTD., 18 BERKELEY <T., PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.L 


North of England Distributors : Northern Counties 
Auto Distributors Ltd., 28 Victoria S‘rcet, Manchester 


Sco'tish Distributors: Moir & Baxter Lid. 
2-4 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh. 


Telephone: Mayfair 7050. 
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But this Buick saloon is quite extraordinarily comfortable from 
the outset, and does not need “ sitting down into softness,” as 
some products do. I made inquiries into the constructional 
methods employed, and they suggest that the body will remain 
quiet. As it is cellulosed externally its appearance will be good 
after several years of hard work. The plating is all of the chrom- 
ium type, and can be kept bright with the minimum of labour. 
The contours are artistic and imposing. A social climber need 
not be ashamed to park a modern Buick in the most exalted 
company. The brakes function quite admirably; in design 
they are not of a type which appeals to British users ; but it 
must be remembered that the design lends itself to repair and 
adjustment better than the popular European layouts, and that 
the Buick engineers remain obstinately faithful to this type of 
band, which they have developed to an unusual excellence. 
The cooling is adequate for English roads ; I am less sure that 
it would satisfy me in the Alps; but most British cars boil in 
the Alps. 
* * * 

To sum up, this car will continue to sell in the teeth of the most 
resolute British competition, and that on sheer merit. Its sole 
important demerit in British eyes is that it has only three 
forward speeds ; and this fact is regarded as an asset by many 
owners. Its engine and its top gear performance may be 
equalled by our own products, but are not yet surpassed, and its 
price is lower than that of its leading home competitors. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS showed much more activity than is usual 
M at the Christmas season, and present a better appear- 
ance than appeared probable a few weeks ago. The 
unexpected success of the Ford issue and the fantastic premium 
that has been created have produced a very cheerful feeling among 
the large number of people who have benefited thereby. This 
episode has given the City something to talk about, for on all 
sides one hears of people who have either made or missed making 
handsome profits. The stories of junior clerks who made 
£9,000 or more by applying may be dismissed as the usual press 
** bunk,” for to obtain anything like 9,000 shares would have 
involved the sending in of several hundreds of applications, 
and the disbursement of some thousands of pounds for the 
amount that has to accompany each application. So little confid- 
ent were people of an over-subscription, however, that I know 
of cases in which firm allotments were promised and refused. 
One jobber told me that he did not like to offend the people who 
offered it, so accepted, and immediately sold his firm allotment 
at a premium of 8d. per share; he is kicking himself, meta- 
phorically, much harder than his colleague who refused the offer, 
as he has subsequently had the pleasure of seeing them change 
hands at over 40s. premium, 7.e., 60s. for the £1 share. 
* * * 

The oil share market on this side took a sudden turn for the 
better last week, which probably presages an increase in petrol 
prices. A purchase of Pan-American Petroleum ‘ B” shares, 
quoted in New York at about $48, appears promising. Two 
English shares which look worth buying as lock-up investments 
are Turner & Newall, the great asbestos combination, at about 
88s. 9d., and Radiation, the gas-stove combine, at about 45s. 3d. 
On intrinsic value the first-named company should be good for 
a pound or two rise, and the inner reserves of Radiation also, 
as well as prospects, justify a much higher price. 

* % * 

How deceptive appearances can be in the matter of quotations 
is shown by a comparison of the recently issued Bulgarian 7} 
per cent. Loan with that of the older 7 per cent. Loan. These 
are quoted at 95} and 89} respectively, at which the yields would 
be £7 17s. per cent. and £7 16s. 6d. per cent. It is, however, a 
common device, particularly in the case of shares, to bring out a 
new issue while the old is “ full of dividend,” as the price of the 
latter will then be higher, and the comparison of the new with 
the old will look more favourable than it really is. In the 
present case, the price of the Bulgarian 7 per cent. Loan includes 
nearly six months’ accrued interest equal to about £3 7s. 6d. 
per £100 bond, so that the net price to the purchaser would be 
864, at which the yield is £8 2s. percent. Both loans are redeem- 
able by the operation of a sinking fund to be applied to half- 
yearly purchases in the market or drawings at par, the final 
redemption being 1967 for the 7 per cent. bonds and 1968 for 
the 7} per cent. bonds. If London were to quote debentures 
and bonds in the same manner as New York, Montreal, Toronto, 


Berlin and practically every European bourse, except Paris, 
by giving the true price, dealings being “* Plus accrued interest,” 
i.e., the buyer having to pay the interest that has actually 
accrued since the last date of payment, quotations would 
present a much more truthful picture of the market than they 
do at present. With high yielding bonds an apparent fluctuation 
of 3 or 4 per cent. can be shown during six months according 
to how much interest is included in the price, whereas in reality 
there has been no change in the quotation. , 
* * oR 

Bank reports confirm the view that has been expressed 
frequently in these columns during the past year, that the 
outlook for Canada is now better than it has been since before 
the war. The production of minerals plays a big part in this 
improvement, gold, copper and nickel all showing considerable 
increases. During the first six months of the present year the 
production of copper was 93,000,000 Ibs. as against 73,000,000 Ibs. 
for the first half of 1927. The total value of Canada’s mineral 
production for the year is estimated to be $260,000,000, which 
is 23 per cent. higher than that of ten years ago when prices 
were much inflated. From all I hear, some important dis- 
coveries of oil are being made in the Dominion. Most of the 
Canadian stocks that have been recommended in these notes 
show excellent increases. The Canadian Car and Foundry 
report for the year ended September last shows a slightly smaller 
net profit at $538,329 as against $668,455 for the previous 
year, but the report states that since the end of the financial 
year substantial orders for cars have been received, which assure 
much greater activity in the company’s plants than has prevailed 
during the past few years. The 7 per cent. Preferred shares, 
which are in receipt of their regular quarterly dividend and were 
recommended here on March 10th last at £98 per $500, are 
now quoted at £109, and the Common shares which were recom- 
mended on the same date at £54 per $500 now stand at £93, 
No dividend has been paid on the Common shares since 1914, 
but the price indicates that a distribution is not considered 
far distant, and it is worth bearing in mind that the Preference 
shares are entitled to participate equally with the Common 
shares after 7 per cent. has been paid on the latter in surplus 
profits. A. Emit Davies. 














Watch over 


Can You 
Investments ? 


700 | 
F you were able to distribute your | 
Savings among 700 investments, 
you would have neither the time 

nor the facilities for watching over 

them. Only if you were able to en- 

trust your savings to experts would 

this be possible. It has actually been 

done by some 30,000 small investors 
pooling their resources in the First, 

Second and Third Co-operative Invest- 

ment Trusts. With a Board of Experts 

(Chairman, Ald. A. Emil Davies, 

L.C.C.) in touch with conditions in 

every important country, these Associa- 

tions of small investors have funds 

invested of over £3,000,000—risks 

spread over 700 different investments 

in 37 countries—reserves built up out 

of profits—and are able to pay divi- 

dends of 7 per cent. per annum without 

deduction of tax. ! 


FULL INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED BY 
FILLING IN AND POSTING THE COUPON BELOW. 


[ First, Second & Third Co-operative 


Investment Trusts, 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Please scnd me complete information, including booklet, 
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January. One Shilling 


LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by 
DESMOND MacCARTHY 








Contents includes : 


WAR 
by Augustine Birrell 


An autobiographical chapter on the state of mind 
of the Asquith Cabinet in 1914, and before, with 
regard to foreign policy. Mr. Birrell comments 
also upon Lord Morley’s posthumously published 


memorandum. 
FROM A 
FRENCH JOURNAL 


by Arnold Bennett 


Mr. Bennett’s extracts from his Journal refer to the 
time when “ The Old Wives’ Tale ” was begin- 
ning to stir into life within him. He was then 
living in France. In these pages we watch two 
sides of his mind at work, that of the creator and 
the detached observer uninterruptedly interested 
in everything going on around him. 


A FEW REMARKS 
by George Santayana 


Mr. Santayana reflects as a philosopher upon 
Crime, Money, Prudence, Self-sacrifice and other 
subjects of universal interest. 


DR. JAMES’S POWDER 











fa YT Tweety FL WAL RAS 


by Bruce Dickins 


Mr. Dickins tells the story of a famous patent 
wonder-working medicine. In his account of it 
we discover the arts and methods of the 18th 
century “ booster.” 


RED LACQUER 
by Kathleen Wallace 


Mrs. Wallace, by means of verse and prose, pre- 
sents modern Chinese life in three vivid pictures. 










ALSO MANY REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
and a BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RECENT 
SHAKESPEAREAN INVESTIGATION. 
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A 
NEW YEAR’S 


RESOLUTION 


What better resolution could you 
make for the year 1929 than to 


commence to save ? 


Through the C.W.S. Bank your money 
may be invested with absolute safety and 
at attractive rates of interest. 


Write to-day for interesting booklet— 
* The C.W.S. Bank and Its Business,” to 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office: 
1 Balloon St., MANCHESTER. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL 
“TI appeal 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all who 
value the practical example of heroism and humanity, to give 
generously in support of our great Life-Boat Service.”’ 
EDWARD P. 
EACH YEAR WE NEED 
1,000,000 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
‘ONE IN A MILLION.’ 
Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your Will? 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








THEATRE 





ROYALTY. 


(Gerrard 2690) 


“BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by John Drinkwater. 


Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 


Every Evening at 8.30. 














TO ENSURE the regular delivery of THE New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every reader 
either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... . 30s. Od. 
Six Months ae a os 15s. Od. 
Three Months , 5, «+ an 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE New 
STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES 
THE GUILVAUUSE , 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1 


“FIVE QUARTERS,” 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3-30 to 4.45 p.m. 
(No tickets required.} 





FIFTEENTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 


“BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES.” 


SUNDAYS, 
1929. 
Jan. 6th.—Major A. G. CHURCH, D.S.O., M.C., B.Sc., Member of the East 
Africa Parliamentary Commission: ‘‘ Biological Research and 
Development in the Tropics.”” Lantern Slides. 
es 13th.—Professor E. W. MACBRIDE, D.Sc., LL,.D., F.R.S., The Imperial 


College of Science and Technology: ‘‘ The Herd Instinct in the 
Higher Animals, and the light which it throws on the beginnings 
of Human Society.’ 

. 2aoth.—_W.. P. PYCRAFT, British Museum of Natural History: ‘ The 
Moulding Effects of the Environment in determining the Shapes 
of Animals.” Lantern Slides. 


“6 27th.—Professor DORIS I, MACKINNON, D.Sc., Professor of Zoology, 
King’s College: ‘* Animal Partnerships.”* Lantern Slides. 
Feb, 3rd.—Captain GUY DOLILMAN, B.A., F.L.S., British Museum of Natural 


History: ‘“‘ Great Game Animals of Africa.” Lantern Slides. 

~ 10th.—Professor E. B. POULTON, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., Hope Professor 
of Zoology, University of Oxford: ‘‘ Ants.” Lantern Slides. 

a 17th.— Professor C. J. PATTEN, M.A., M.D., D.Sc., Professor of Anatomy, 
University of Sheffield: ‘“‘ The Language of Birds, its evolution 
mechanism, and interpretation.” Lantern Slides and Vocal 
Imitations. 

a 24th.—_C, TATE REGAN, F.R.S., Director, British Museum of Natural 
History : ‘‘ Life Histories and Habits of some Fishes.” Lantern 
Slides. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT 
K NG EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 








The Governors of this Foundation invite applications for the 

sition of Secretary. Commencing salary £650, rising by annual 
i ements of {25 to {900, subject to a 5 per cent. deduction for 
Superannuation. The Secretary will be required to devote the whole 
of his time to the duties of the office; administrative and scholastic 
experience desirable. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained from 
the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, Birmingham. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
HELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


SPRING CRUISES, 1929. 








1.—S.S. “‘ Asia,” Displacement Tonnage, 9,890. March 27th to April 16th. Venice, 
Ithaca, Piraeus (for Athens), Constantinople, Cos, Rhodes, Delos, Nauplia (for 
Mycene), Katakolo (for Olympia), Spalato, Venice. 

II.—S.S. ‘“‘ STELLA D'ITALIA,” Displ , 11,500, April 3rd-23rd, 
Venice, Aktion, Itea (for Delphi), Pireus (for Athens), Constantinople, Crete (for 
Knossos), Nauplia (for Mycenr), Katakolo (for Olympia}, Ithaca, Ragusa, Venice, 
{1!1.—S.S. ‘‘ THEOPHILE GAUTIER,” Displacement Tonnage, 10,300, April roth, 
goth, Marseilles, Pireus (for Athens), Thermopyle, Tempe, Besika Bay (for Troy): 
Smyrna (for E) esus), Samos, Patmos, Delos, Crete (tor Knossos), Syracuse, Pestum 
Naples, Marseilles, 

The Year Book for 1928 now ready with this year’s Lectures: THE INFLUENCE 
OF GREECE ON HUMAN LIFE, T. R. Glover, LL.D.; ELEUSIS AND THE 
MYSTERIES, The Rev. A. E. J. Rawlinson; SYRACUSE AND AEGOSPOTAMI, 
N. Whatley; LESSONS FROM GREEK HISTORY, the Hon. Edward Lyttelton ; 
ATHENS THROUGH THE AGES, Prof. E. S. Forster ; THE ASSEMBLY AT 
ATHENS, Leonard Whibley, and others: with list of Members ; 126 pages, Cloth 
bound, tf, from The Secretary, 3 Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, "London, W.r. 


REFORMED INNS. 


17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIAT I6N, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1 
INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, Londen, W.C,1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 


rooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attend- 
ance trom 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JU VINGTON GARDENS. High-class 
he mg Guest House at moderate terms. Full particulars on request. 
—Mrs. P. H. RoGErs (Cookery diploma). Tel.: 866. 


BURNEOU TH, EAST CLIFF.—* W Gcbenese,” Knyveton Road. 
Board Residence, 6 mins, sea, garden amongst pines, gas fires, garage. From 
24 guns. Tel.: 3130.—Miss GAMBLE, 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts, 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


TO LET 


EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

Telephone: Western 4948. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


eh ee SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Jane 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 
l ye MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 
YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380, 
ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 
UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 
Duplicating cheap.—Darby, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607, 












































SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E, 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 

Entire charge taken if desired, Bp mond admitted frem 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Mc d with the most. recent 

— of modern education,—Full pea ‘bem the Principal, Miss MrrprEp 
TEELE 


A=. BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS. 
Apply Mrs, E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, 8.W. 11, 














HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END. END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 {t. above sea-level). Boarding-school for Girls, ro - . 
ears, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Geod 
education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in na og ae applied. In ar ner 
time-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama Cookery, 
Games, Animal pets allowed.—Apply to PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL,  Colet 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Prepaiatory School, Handwork and games a special 

feature. Boys and Girls, 6-14, Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus 
on application, 


| ALFRED gene Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated ip 
fine old g by H Heath, Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
qmaster: JosEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, 
open air, 


. F. HOLLAND, M.C., B.A. (Oxon), and J. L. P. CORT, M.A. 

(Cantab.), prepare Boys for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 00 feet 

m above sea-level, Entire charge taken if desired.—The Rock, Reigate Hill, 
urrey. 


’ 

MALIMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS, 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
| mee meayy work, The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Rurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing. Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

i -level and is on gtavel soil, The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

of 15 acres, 


HE OLD RECTORY, DENHAM, BUCKS; 
SCHOOI, OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 

Principal: Miss D. SELBY, B.Sc., King’s College and Maltman’s Green, 
Delightful house in old-world garden within easy reach of London. The object of 
the school is to train girls in intelligent management of homes, music and languages, 
Golf, riding, tennis, swimming. Study bedrooms are provided. Telephone : Denham 
2, Station Denham, 























ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY SyMEs, EsQ., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M, BAKER, B.A, 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on ae ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individua) Time-tables, 
ae for Universities. School Journeys abroad, Junior Branch, For 
urther particnlars apply to the SECRETARY, 


RENT COLLECEZ, DERBYSHIRE. 
Music Scholarship of £35 p.a., increasable to £70, will be offered in March. 
For particulars apply Headmaster. 
Usual scholarship examination for the award of up to 6 scholarships and exhibitions 
held in June. These are additional to reductions for sons of Clergy and Officers. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation, Aim of education free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study, Specia! attentioa 

to health and physical development. Pupiis prepared for the Universities, Well 
qualitied staf, Principal: Brkxta 8, HuMPRRBY 


TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD, Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Sanaa, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum,—For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY CoUNSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE, AND ENGINBERLNG 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 103, a year, Residential Halls 

for Men and for Women Students, P rospectus post free.—-12, J, WIGNALL, Registrat. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gns— 


Write Osnornes, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


OLICE AND PRISON METHODS.—Lectures by CHARLES 
HEASE, Write for vacant dates end terms 20 Brightun Road, Stoke 
Newington, London. 


LOTTED CREAM (Devonshire) guaranteed fresh from pure 
whole milk. Send P.O. 2s. 6d. for trial order (? 1b.).—LompsmEapD Dairy, 
Mere, Wilts. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, etc., also all kinds 
of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, 
plain or in the famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the real Peoft. light, elastic 

native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES! Send 
postcard for illustrated booklet to: S.T.61, WM. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try BIZAM cigarettes! Real, pure 
Turkish Tobaccos matured naturally, Delight of the connoisseur. Only 

63. per 100, plain or cork-tipped. Postage extra, 3d. for 1e0, 6d. 300, 94. 

$00, 1,000 PoOsT FREE for 57s. 6d. Send remittance to manufacturers 
1. J. FREEMAN & CO., LTD., 90 Piccadilly, W. 1. 


IRED OF GASPERS ?—Try Freeman’s Rhodesian cigarettes. 

Made from selected Rhodesian Leaf, fully-matured and carefully blended. 

A smooth, —, smoke, 7s. 9d. per 100, postage 3d. extra; 388. od. for 

ry postage 9d.; 75s a5. 1,000,POST FREE. "Send remittance to manufacturers 
N & 









































FREEMA) 'LTD., go PICCADILLY, W. 1. 
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